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Scylla or Charybdis? 


By RHODA BROUGHTON, 
AvuTHOR oF ‘Nancy,’ ‘Seconp THovucuts,’ ‘A BEGINNER,’ ETC. 


Cuapter I. 


“ HIS must be the house, William! This must be the 
house!” 

Until it had pulled up at her door, the occupant of a bow- 
window, projecting over the street, had not suspected that a 
landau, which has been making its way with horses kept to a 
walk and footman uncertainly consulting the faces of succeeding 
domiciles, had any visiting intention towards herself. No sooner 
has she realised this fact and the other one, that a voice and a 
parasol are waving and shouting directions from inside, than she 
slips noiselessly off the cushioned window-seat running round the 
embrasure, into the interior of the summer-darkened room. Mrs. 
Clarence is a shy woman, and she has not recognised either the 
voice, the parasol, or the liveries. She is a shy woman—a good 
deal retired from the world—and she awaits with some slight 
trepidation the outcome of the incident. 

“Tt is probably the wrong house,” she says to herself. 

But this explanation is disproved by the fact that the footman’s 
resounding rap is followed shortly by an undoubted admittance, 
by a strange step on the stairs, and by the parlour-maid’s 
announcement of a splendid rustling, chitelaine-clattering “ Lady 
Bramshill.” To the modest mouse-colour-clad lady upon whom 
it is sprung, the title is as unfamiliar as the rest of the 
vision. 

“Why do not you have your number on your door?” asks the 
intruder in a loudish but not disagreeable voice. ‘ How is one to 
find you out ?” 

“TI am very sorry, but they are renumbering the street—- 
changing the numbers. I do not quite know why.” 

VOL. Cv. L 
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“T asked which was No. 22 at the White Hart, and the 
secretary said she did not know, but the hall-porter would. I 
asked the hall-porter, and he said he did not know, but the 
policeman would. I asked the policeman, and he said he did not 
know, but that the milkman would. I asked the milkman—or, at 
least, I made William, my footman, ask him—and he said he did 
not know, but that the postman would. I asked the postman— 
and, enfin, I am here!” 

Mrs. Clarence has thought her visitor’s opening speech as 
tiresome as her appearance at all is unaccounted for. 

“It is evident that I am not much known to fame in St. 
Gratian,” she replies, with a shy smile and an inward hope that 
her face does not betray her total ignorance of her visitor’s 
identity. But that hope is not long left to her. 

“You have not the foggiest idea who I am,” says that visitor 
good-humouredly, but not even attempting to give her remark an 
interrogatory shape. “Well, I cannot return the left-handed 
compliment, for I certainly should have known you anywhere.” 

“Should you?” with a distressed and timid glance at the 
portly and prosperous expanse before her, as if to evoke thereby 
some helpful memory; but none such comes, and she can only 
murmur: “ Lady Bramshill.” 

The other laughs. 

“That will not help you. My name is as new as my gloves, 
which I put on to do you honour—and much too small they are! 
I cannot imagine why the shops have altered all the sizes! It is 
not three months since my Judge was given a peerage.” 

My Judge! The visitor is, then, the wife of a dignitary of the 
law. But Mrs. Clarence scans the horizon of her narrow 
acquaintance in vain. No Judge rises, beneficent and rescuing, 
upon it. 

“T think he appeared on the scene after you had left Green 
Leigh.” 

At the mention of this name—that of a place which she had 
quitted a quarter of a century ago, and where she had spent the 
five years of her wifehood—a place even more infinitely remote in 
the spirit’s calendar than in that of the body—Mrs. Clarence 
gives a slight start. 

“Life is a system of compensations,” continues Lady Bramshill 
cheerfully ; “he rose on my horizon as you disappeared over it. 
As soon as I was married I went to India. We did not come 
back, except to put the children to school, until last year. Have 
you any glimmering of a notion as to who I am now?” 

A pleased confidence in an immediate joyous recognition 
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following upon these indications is legibly written across her 
features, and upon Mrs. Clarence’s memory there rises the cloudy 
figure of a big-framed, thin young woman, the bustling eldest of 
the Vicarage brood at her gates—a young woman of her own age, 
who, in that immeasurable distance, had served her as friend. 
But the outline is still so nebulous that her visitor has time for a 
look of disappointment, and a rather crestfallen “I know that I 
have expanded a good deal,” before the person to whom she seems 
to herself to have disclosed so unmistakably her personality 
proffers hesitatingly, in a faint and dubious key— 

“ Not Marion Baynes?” 

“You make me doubt my own identity when you question it in 
that voice!” cries Lady Bramshill, with a touch of good-humoured 
mortification. “Am I, then,so absolutely unrecognisable? Why, 
I should have known you to be Lucy Clarence anywhere.” 

“ Ah, but you must remember what an advantage you had over 
me!” replies the other in distressed apology. “You were 
expecting to see me, while I—— No doubt if I had been 
prepared for our meeting, I, too, should——” 

But the fib dies on her lips. Under no circumstances of 
preparation could she have extracted from the plethoric and 
diamond-earringed area before her the scraggy form of the 
comrade of her early matronhood. 

“T dare say you will find that my inside is not as much 
changed as my outside,” says the area, with a philosophic laugh at 
her quondam friend’s vain attempt. “It was by the merest 
chance that I learned you were living here. I was in Deane’s 
shop, the draper in Abbey Street, you know, and I heard one of 
the shopmen say to another, ‘Has Mrs. Clarence’s mantle been 
sent home?’ I pricked up my ears at once, for it is not a 


common name: you are the only Clarence I know of without a 
‘Fitz.’” 


“AmI?” 

“T immediately began to question him about you, and when I 
found that you were a widow lady, with dark hair and eyes, and 
only lately come to the town, I thought I had enough to go upon 
to justify my trying to find out whether you were my Mrs. 
Clarence. But what a chance it was!” 

“Yes, quite a chance!” 

“He told me”—speaking more slowly and doubtfully— that 
he thought you lived alone.” 

Her eyes have wandered round the room as if to gather 
indications as to the truth or falsehood of this fact, and come 
back with a sort of apprehension to her hostess’s face. 

L 2 
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“Tam alone most of the day, and I am alone just now; but 
my son lives with me.” 

“Your son?” (drawing a long breath of relief.) “Oh, thank 
goodness that is all right! I was almost afraid to ask. Such 
dreadful things happen to people, and when the shopman said 
that you lived alone, I thought—I feared that he might—might 
pe 

“Oh, do not suggest it!” interrupts the mother, with a sort of 
ery, her natural gentleness conquered by the superstitious 
impulse to avert the dread word hovering on her questioner’s lip. 
“Should I be here if he were? What have I to live for but 
him ?” 

In answer to this ejaculation the visitor gives a sort of friendly 
dissentient grunt, while her look travels with significant admira- 
tion over the still eminently charming form before her; the 
slight figure, on which the baleful elderly spread has not yet laid 
its thickening hand ; the close-grained petal-textured skin, the fine 
abundance of the inky hair, and the pathos of the antelope eyes. 

“H’m! I should think you had as much to live for as most 
women, though why you should elect to live here——” 

“It is very quiet,” replies the other, recovering the restful 
softness of her normal manner, and looking a little ashamed of 
her unusual outbreak, “and I do not know anyone here. Of 
course,” with a pretty, pensive smile, which shows her admiring 
and a little envious coeval that her teeth are in as good repair as 
the rest of the fabric; “old friends are different, but I do not 
wish to make new acquaintances.” 

“ Why not, in Heaven’s name ?” 

“T have lived so long out of the world that I have lost the 
habit of it. If you remember ”—a slight curve of the fine cheek 
which only needs development to become another smile—‘ I never 
had much to say. Well, now I have nothing !” 

“Tf you went out more, you would soon find plenty; my 
difficulty is””—laughing—“ that I always have too much. Well, 
after all”—jollily—“ it is a fault on the right side. But what 
does your boy say to your shutting yourself up?” 

“ My boy?”—with a tinge of proud amusement—“do you 
know how old and how big my boy is?” 

“Of course I cannot say as to his size, but how old?”— 
musingly—*“ why, good heavens! he must be eight-and-twenty. 
It is five-and-twenty years since you left Green Leigh, and he 
was three years old then.” 

“ Yes, he is eight-and-twenty.” 

“Good heavens!” with another and yet more astounded glance 
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at the slender outline and the deep hair, “it is incredible! you 
are a walking fraud upon society ! ” 

“ And he is always there to show me up.” 

There is such profound and joyful pride underlying the soft 
playfulness of the complaint that the idea strikes Lady Bramshill 
that either her long-lost friend’s son must be an uncommonly 
fine young man, or that her besotment passes the bounds allotted 
to parental partiality. 

“ And he lives with you?” 

“ He comes down most evenings.” 

“From London ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Has he a profession ? ” 

“He has just been called to the Bar. I expect him back 
to-day””—with an involuntarily wistful peep at the clock— 
“from his first circuit.” 

“Ts not it rather hard to work the Law Courts from here ?” 

“Tt is only an hour and a half from door to door.” 

“T should live in London if I were you.” 

“Should you?” 

“Or what do you say to the suburbs? ” 

“We neither of us like the idea of the suburbs.” 

“ But surely it is very bad for him to have three hours of train 
every day of his life.” 

“Do you think so?”—anxiously. “But, then, he gets into 
fresher air.” 

“ Why not live quite in the country ?” 

“ He thinks it would be so lonely for me.” 

“ But you do not know anyone here?” 

“No.” 

“Then, it must be quite as lonely to you as Salisbury 
Plain.” 

Thus driven into a corner, and with her own and her son’s 
want of reasoning powers so irrefragably demonstrated to her, 
Mrs. Clarence is meekly silent. 

“T am afraid you will not like it when you get to know it, 
either; there is really nothing to recommend it; it is a perfect 
Sleepy Hollow.” 

“Perhaps that is its recommendation to me. I am rather 
sleepy, too.” 

“The churches of course are beautiful architecturally, and I 
believe the choirs are good; but one cannot live on oriel windows 
and Gregorian chants.” 

“T should be sorry to try, but I like the services.” 
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“Oh, you are Churchy, are you?” in a tone of good- humoured 
discontent. 

“Your accent ”—with a low laugh—“ says that you are not!” 

“Well, of course I ought to be—a parson’s daughter, and all 
that ; but I suppose it is a case of the grocer’s boy and the 
raisins. I remember now that you were always inclined to be 
a saint in the old days.” 

“ T2 ” 

“Yes, you! you! Ina quiet way,I mean, and with no blowing 
of trumpets. My father always said so, and in his day he was 
reckoned rather an authority, though they would think small- 
beer enough of him now. My father dead? Oh yes, bless you! 
years ago, and so are most of my brothers and sisters; in fact, I 
should be lonely and dismal enough if I had not happily made 
plenty of new ties,’—relapsing into cheerfulness—“ plenty, indeed, 
with a vengeance ! ” 

“You mean that you have children?” 

For answer the visitor lifts the gloved hands of whose tightness 
she had complained, and, holding them up, expands the fingers. 

“JT am ashamed to pronounce the word, but that is the number 
—nine male and one female hostages to fortune, not counting 
the Judge.” 

“ Ten?” 

“Yes, ten! The one female hostage is sitting outside in the 
carriage at this moment. I would not let her come in, because 
{ thought that if it were not you she should not witness my 
discomfiture, and that if it were you, she would be in the way.” 

“Will not she come in?” asks Mrs. Clarence with shy 
hospitality. ‘May I send down and ask her to come in? Is 
she—grown up?” 

“She is five feet eleven and a half”—proudly—* and only just 
turned eighteen; a very pretty girl, too, though I say it that 
should not—not that I ever see why one should not. But do 
not send for her; we do better without her, and I hope you will 
have many opportunities of cultivating her acquaintance ; or if 
your curiosity about her is very lively, peep at her between the 
slats of your Venetian blinds. By-the-bye, why do you have 
Venetians? they are always getting out of order. Why not 
those nice matting ones instead ?” 

In obedience to the mother’s suggestion, Mrs. Clarence peeps 
downwards as directed between the slats of the Venetians. Then 
she draws back her neck, 

“She is extremely pretty,” is her comment. It is polite, but 
the parent detects a want of enthusiasm. 
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“ Of course it is not a becoming angle to look at anyone from ; 
the top of her hat and the tip of her nose do not give a quite 
adequate idea of her: but she 7s pretty! Whom she got it from, 
who shall say ? ”—with a laugh—* it is one of those mysterious 
throw-backs, I suppose, but she 7s. It is such a mercy that she 
is the girl. The nine boys are all one plainer than another.” 

“ Nine!” 

“Yes, nine! We ran rather short of Christian names towards 
the end, and we have overstocked all the professions; however, 
it is a fault on the right side. It is safer than having everything 
in one boat. But I ought not to say that to you, ought I? I 
have no doubt that your one boat is perfectly seaworthy. Is he 
strong—quite strong? I have a sort of recollection of your 
spending one whole summer away from home at the seaside: was 
that—what a slippery eel memory is !—was that for his health ?” 

“No, oh no; he has always been quite well and strong.” 

“To be sure, I remember now; it was before he was born. 
And so he has never given you any anxiety on that head?” 

“Nor on any other ”—with a low fervency. 

“What a mercy for you! He is not married?” 

“No ”—with a start. 

“ Ah, that is a pleasure to come! But, perhaps ”—reassuringly 
—* it will not come—or at least, not yet awhile. Let him smoke 
all over the house, and perhaps it will not come at all.” 

“He is twenty-eight years old,” says the mother, with a slight 
tremble in her voice, “and he has never shown the slightest 
preference for anyone.” 

“Hasn’t he? How very odd! When he does take the disease, 
how badly he will 3 

She breaks off, her good-natured if inquisitive eye realising by 
the look on her friend’s face what very little enjoyment she is 
deriving from her prognostics. 

“TI dare say that as long as he has you he will not wish for 
Venus herself. I suppose,” with a glance of kindly admiration 
at her hostess’s severely simple, yet dainty-detailed, toilette, 
“that it is for him, since you say that you have given up the 
world, that you are so beautifully soignée.” 

“He likes me to look neat.” 

“You always cared for your clothes; that was my chief 
misgiving when I came here. I thought that the Mrs. Clarence 
who would buy a mantle at Deane’s shop could not be you.” 

“It was not for myself,” replies the other, with a slight smile 
at the rightness of her friend’s intuition; “it is for a little 
cousin who is coming to stay with me, and who, living in the 
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depths of the country, will think anything that comes out of 
a shop beautiful.” 

“A girl cousin?” raising her eyebrows, and in a tone which, 
did she weigh half a dozen stone less, would be called “ arch.” 
“ How rash! ” 

But since, once again, at this would-be pleasantry, the look 
of distress which, with one so gentle, takes the place of anger, 
clouds her hostess’s face, Lady Bramshill goes off on a new line: 

“ But do not let us waste time in making jokes” (the visitee’s 
conscience acquits her of any such velleity), “ and let us talk about 
the past—about poor dear old Green Leigh.” 

“It is let,” replies the other, with quiet brevity, and not 
showing any expansive desire to enlarge upon her answer. 

“Ah! I supposed so. On a long lease?” 

“ Twenty-one years, which expired four years ago, and then my 
son renewed it.” 

“You have no intention of going back, then?” 

“ None.” 

“I do not wonder; still, it is, or was, a sweet pretty place.” 
In this expression of admiration Mrs. Clarence neither assents, 
nor does she dissent from it, and her friend has to take the thread 
up again herself: “Still, I can, of course, perfectly understand 
your feeling.” Mrs. Clarence’s movements are all very gentle, 
but she stirs uneasily. It is evident that, whatever the feelings 
alluded to may be, she has no desire for sympathy in or reviving 
of them. “ Yes, I can quite understand your feeling; but we will 
not talk of painful things, will we? even though it is such a long- 
ago pain as Green Leigh”—with a slight streak of surprise. 
“What I want to know, and what I dare say you will not mind 
telling me, is what has been happening to you all these years 
since the P. and O. boat steamed me out of your orbit.” 

Mrs. Clarence looks dreamily round the room, as if seeking for 
a good, plump, bouncing event to offer her questioner. But 
apparently she finds none, for she answers— 

“TI do not think that anything has happened.” 

“ Nothing happened in twenty-five years !” 

Thus crudely presented, Mrs. Clarence’s assertion does sound 
both ridiculous and incredible, and she is shamefacedly conscious 
of it. 

“T mean,” she says, faintly colouring, “that nothing that 
matters seems to have happened—nothing outside ourselves. 
We have led a very retired life, and the years have slidden past 
us without taking much notice of us. No”—smiling more 
decidedly—* I cannot conscientiously say that in the last quarter 
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of a century anything has happened, except that Harry has 
grown up.” 

“Harry! How glad I am that you have mentioned his name. 
I could not recall it, and was ashamed to ask. Harry! Have I 
a Harry? Ofcourse] have! You could not mention a Christian 
name of which I have not a specimen! Harry! I wonder why 
you called him Harry?” But here, again, the person inter- 
pellated has apparently no reason to offer, or, at all events, offers 
none. “ When you left Green Leigh you settled—where ?” 

“T lived at Margate for six years.” 

“What on earth possessed you to do that?” 

“On account of the air.” 

“I suppose you had had a complete nervous breakdown ? ” 

“No, I had not; it was not for myself.” 

“For your boy? But you say that he has always been 
perfectly strong.” 

“So he has; but I thought it would be a good thing to have 
him well braced up before going to school.” 

“Oh, you did make up your mind to send him to school— 
where ? ” 

“He was at a preparatory school at Folkestone till he went to 
Eton.” 

“And you?” 

“T took a house at Sandgate, to be near him.” 

“ And when he went to Eton did you stay on at Folkestone ?” 

“No; I moved to Windsor.” 

The visitor is seized with a sort of good-humouredly derisive 
chuckle at this last answer. 

“What a convenient thing to have only one chick! I should 
have had to be cut into a good many pieces if I had followed all 
my lads to school. Wellington, Sandhurst, Rugby, Radley; it 
would have been a case of ‘Give every town a limb!’ And when 
he left Eton?” 

“ He went to Oxford.” 

“ And you—you went to Oxford, too?” 

“Yes.” 

Lady Bramshill breaks into an uncontrollable laugh. 

“My dear Lucy! Not, really? I never heard of any boy's 


parents, except Ruskin’s, chaperoning him through his University 
course.” 


“ Did not you?” 

“And did you escort him to his lectures and his wines? ”— 
still laughing. 

“Ido not think that I made him ridiculous”—very quietly, 
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though an intimate, if she-had one, might detect an accent of 
mortification. “He was at New; he did not live with me. He 
only came to see me when he had a spare half-hour.” 

Perhaps, though no longer an intimate, the visitor divines that 
the rough rallying which is of such frequent and successful 
employ among her own robust and unsensitive brood is out of 
place in this shy hermitage. 

“ And when he left Oxford he read for the Bar; and you— 
happily for me, and unhappily for you—set up your tent-pole in 
this dreary little country town? I know all about you now. 
Now it is your turn! Ask me any and every question you feel 
inclined about myself and my Judge, and my nine ugly boys and 
my one pretty girl! She is pretty ”—with a streak of pique— 
“though I know you do not believe it.” 

“Oh, but indeed I do!”—distressed. “From the glimpse I 
caught of her, I thought her very, very pretty !” 

Had Lady Bramshill suspected what a tribute to her daughter’s 
charms was implied by the faintness of Mrs. Clarence’s en- 
comiums—Mrs. Clarence, to whom a pretty girl is an object of 
shrinking terror, the occasion of putting to herself afresh the 
agonised question in her heart’s depths, “Is it she who is to deal 
me my death-blow?”—her mother’s vanity would have been 
satisfied, even without the second and stronger testimony which 
she has forced. Now, content with saying— 

“Wait till you see her in the evening,” she goes on. “ Ask 
me anything you feel inclined about us; I do not care where you 
begin. We have no skeleton closets.” 

Nothing can be handsomer or more liberal than the terms of 
the permission ; but the person to whom it is given seems at first 
incapable of availing herself of it. Between a nervous fear of 
asking amiss and a guilty consciousness of her own lack of any 
real interest in the past history of her long-lost-sight-of, and, to 
say the truth, absolutely forgotten friend, she hesitates so 
obviously that the friend has to go to her rescue. 

“One does not quite know where to begin. It will all come 
out presently in bits, and you have not my cheek—rushing into 
your past like a bull into achina-shop. It isa comfort to think 
that there is no hurry; that, since you are here—I really cannot 
imagine why—vwe shall have endless opportunities of meeting.” 

“Yes ”—rather faintly. 

“Have you a carriage? No? Then I will come or send for 
you, and if I happen not to be able to do either—we are not 
very well horsed just now—I may tell you that they have very 
good flys at the White Hart, only mind that you do not let them 
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charge you four miles—it is not a yard more than three and a 
half to The Beeches.” 

If a certain weak sinking of the heart at this revelation of the 
near neighbourhood of her garrulous companion, and of the only- 
just-seen-enough-to-be-alarmed-at white nose-tip and pink straw- 
hat in the carriage below, is perceptible to herself in Mrs. 
Clarence’s soul at this hearty speech, she at least gives no 
outward sign of it. 

“The Beeches!” she repeats civilly. “Is that your house? 
What a pretty rural name!” 

“We are just beginning to get it into shape. You must come 
and help us; you had always a great deal of taste, and I see ”— 
with a glance at the arrangement of the low and unassuming but 
graceful room—“ that you have not lost it. Give us an early day, 
and we will show you all our Indian things.” 

This last promise produces a further inward declension of the 
listener’s spirits. 

* Thank you.” 

“Not that it is easy to get anything pretty in India now; 
aniline dyes and American taste have played the deuce with those 
colours which used to be so wonderfully harmonious. The Judge 
cannot get over it.” 

“Cannot he?” 

“He says that it is inconceivable what a change in that 
respect there is since he first went to India. But, to be sure, 
that must be nearly fifty years ago! One must expect a good 
many changes in fifty years.” 

“ Yes, one must.” 

“Though you ”—with a smile—“ say that nothing has happened 
to you in half that time.” 

“Did I say so? It was silly of me; but I meant nothing 
vital.” 

“ Well, I suppose I must vg going now, or Euphemia will be 
getting restive.” 

“Is Euphemia your girl’s len” 

“ Yes—at last you have found a question to ask; you know, 
the Judge is Scotch—Euphemia! And I would not have it 
shortened into Effie.” 

“No!” 

“But before I go we must fix upon a day and hour for you to 
come to us—you and your Harry. No, do not be afraid, I will 
not call him Harry to his face; I know how young men hate to 
be Christian-named by old women!” 

Mrs. Clarence hesitates. 
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“Tt is very kind of you, but I am afraid I cannot quite answer 
for him.” 

“T thought you said that he was coming home to-day ?” 

“Yes, I expect him ; but—but you know he goes up to London 
every day to the Temple.” 

“The Law Courts do not sit in August.” 

Thus a second time convicted of falsehood and folly, Mrs. 
Clarence remains helplessly silent, and her antagonist pushes her 
advantage. 

“ He is sure to be at home to-morrow ?” 

“TI do not know; he has not said so.” 

“Let us say to-morrow on the chance; we lunch at two, and 
the carriage shall be at this door precisely at 1.30.” 

But despite the excessive meekness of her look, it is now 
apparent that Mrs. Clarence is capable of holding her own. 

“Tt is most kind of you to be in such a hurry to have us,” she 
answers courteously; “but I could not possibly answer for 
Harry. If you will allow me, I will write.” 

“‘ Wire—we have a telegraph and telephone in the house ; trust 
an old Indian for making himself comfortable. But do let it be 
‘Yes.’ Well, it has been pleasant picking up the old threads.” 

The serene and civil mask of Lady Bramshill’s friend’s face 


gives no indication of how shudderingly repellant to her is the 
occupation alluded to, and her sweet enigmatic parting smile may 
mean acquiescence as well as gratitude. 


Carter II. 


Lavy BramsHiu has stepped, heavy-footed, but excited and kiss- 
blowing, into her landau, and it has rolled away with her and 
Euphemia. 

“If you had stayed five minutes longer I should have 
screamed,” is the young lady’s opening remark. 

“Was I so long ?”—apologetically. “I hope you did not mind 
waiting ?” 

“Of course I minded. I was excessively bored. But was it 
she? was it your old friend?” 

“Oh, yes, yes.” 

“T thought it must be by your staying so long. But I am 
surprised. I had no doubt of your being shown the door.” 

“No more had I—at least, not much; but the moment I saw 


her I knew it was all right. I should have known her anywhere, 
I told her so.” 
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“And she? Did she return the compliment ?” 

“Well, no, I cannot say that she did; in fact, she did not know 
me from Adam.” 

“You must remember ”—with a rather mischievous glance at 
her parent’s outline—“ that you always tell me you were a thin 
girl.” 

“So I was; and then the name, of course, was no clue.” 

“Our ‘new nobility’ is perhaps a little misleading,” replies 
Euphemia, laughing. 

“But as soon as I mentioned Green Leigh, or almost as soon, 
she recollected me at once.” 

“ And fell upon your neck ?” 

“No, she was never a very demonstrative person.” 

“‘ But she was delighted to see you?” 

“Qh yes, of course—at least”—as if the idea had struck her 
for the first time—“ now that I come to think of it, was she? 
She did not say so; but, then, she never was demonstrative. She 
has worn well ”—returning to a branch of the subject on which 
confidence is easier—“ a wonderful woman! such a pretty creature 
still!” 

“ Pretty at fifty ?” 

“Not fifty—forty-seven.” 

“Forty-seven, fifty, it is all the same.” 

The mother does not waste time in contesting the fiat of cruel 
and magnificent eighteen, but continues her pzean of praise. 

“And so beautifully turnell out! all thrown away upon a 
wretched little country town! Why she came here, I cannot 
make out; and she herself did not seem very clear. I shall never 
rest till I get her out of it.” 

“‘T suppose she knows her own business best,” rejoins Euphemia 
shrewdly ; “I think, if I were you, I would leave her to manage 
it; you know that people are not always quite pleased when you 
insist on re-arranging their lives for them.” 

“T do not know what you mean,” rejoins Lady Bramshill 
with a warmth which shows that there may be some basis in 
fact for the accusation; “ but I shall never be satisfied till I get 
them out of this hole!” with a contemptuous glance at the 
clean but lifeless street through which they are rolling country- 
wards. 

“Them? I thought that she was a widow.” 

“So she is, but she has a son.” 

“A son? What is he like?” 

“T did not see him, he was not there; but heis to return to-day, 
and I begged them both to come over at once.” 
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“ And what day are they coming ?” 

“T do not know. I could not get her to fix any day; she made 
rather a difficulty about him: could not answer for him—that 
sort of thing. A little absurd, I thought.” 

“Well, you know you would not dare to answer for me,” 
rejoins the young lady, laughing, “so perhaps he is a tyrant of 
the same stamp.” 

“She seemed to imply that he was a monstrous fine fellow, and 
if he takes after her, hemay be. Well, I have no doubt we shall 
see plenty of him when once we meet. I wonder ”—with a laugh 
of ill-contained pride—“ whether poor dear Lucy was afraid of my 
throwing you at her prodigy’s head!” 

“Did such an idea cross your mind?” asks the girl with cool 
interest. ‘But no, matchmaker as you are, the scale of the 
establishment did not promise much of a parti, and ‘us nobility’ 
must look high; yet,” as her mother does not immediately 
answer, “you are romantic enough to have entertained the 
thought for a moment, too, though I do you the justice to believe 
you would hasten to dismiss it.” 

Lady Bramshill shakes her head. 

“Poor dear Lucy! No”—reflectively, yet very decidedly, too, 
—“she may indeed make her mind easy! Not for even one 
second—not even in joke—should I be likely to contemplate 
such a possibility, or rather,” with great emphasis, “such an 
impossibility.” 

“Why an impossibility? Did their grandfather, like Sydney 
Smith’s, disappear about the time of the assizes? Is there any 
dark spot in your friend’s history ?” 

“In hers? Oh no; she was always a perfect Sainte Nitouche 
—a little angel, who was only held to earth by the one thread of 
a slight weakness for her clothes.” 

“The husband, then? Was there anything wrong about 
him?” Lady Bramshill nods. “He drank?” No answer. 
“ Your silence says ‘ like a fish,’ though I always think that that 
expression is rather hard upon fish, who are such rigid Blue- 
Ribbons.” 

“ He was a harmless sort of dull man in his normal state; but 
when he was—ill ‘ 

“DT, of course ?” 

“T never said D.T.”—sharply. ‘“ He used to knock her about 
cruelly. I have seen bruises an inch long on her neck and arms ; 
and once he cut her forehead open with a medicine bottle ; I saw 
the little white scar under her hair to-day.” 

“And I suppose she used to fly for refuge to the Vicarage—it 
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was only just across the park, was not it?—to you and my grand- 
father ? ” 

“Not she! She never breathed a word upon the subject to any 
living soul, except one woman-servant who helped her to nurse 
him. By-the-bye, I wonder has she that woman—that; Mrs. 
Nasmyth—still? It was a perfect marvel how she managed to 
keep people ignorant of what really ailed him; but she did, and 
even when he had to be sent away from home nobody suspected 
it. People thought he had been ordered to Kissingen. God 
knows how she managed it; but that woman, in her little fragile 
body, has the pluck of the devil!” 

“She must indeed !”—with an accent of sincere admiration— 
“but I do not think you ought to say ‘the pluck of the devil.’ It 
is not lady-like.” 

“No, I suppose I ought not,” rejoins the mother dutifully. 
“Thank you, dear, for telling me; but, really, when I think of 
what a hell upon earth that poor little woman must have borne 
in unflinching silence and endurance——” 

“Tf she kept it so dark, how did you discover it ? ” 

“Tt oozed out after his death—after she had left the neigh- 
bourhood. By-the-bye, I expect that the knowledge that it must 
come out sooner or later had a good deal to say to her letting the 
place. She naturally thought that the knowledge of such a 
parentage would injure the boy.” 

“Why on earth should it? How grossly unjust if it did!” 
cries Euphemia, with a generous flush of indignation on her pink- 
velyet face. “To be cold-shouldered because he had had a 
drunken brute for a father—impossible ! ” 

“T never mentioned the word ‘drink,’ and you do not know 
what you are talking about,” rejoins Lady Bramshill, with more 
brusqueness than she is wont to employ towards her daughter, 
impelled by who knows what lurking fear aroused by this hot 
partisanship. ‘The poor wretch was not at all responsible. But 
it is a very disagreeable subject ; do not let us dwell upon it.” 

The daughter receives this request in silence, while her eyes 
rest thoughtfully on the passing hedges—dark and dusty with the 
August thirst—for the town has been left behind, the bridge 
over its slow river crossed, and backs turned upon its soaring 
spires; but that her mother’s injunctions are not invariably 
binding upon her is proved by her next remark— 

“T can quite see why Mrs. Clarence was not as glad to see you 
as you expected.” 

“TI never said that she was not glad to see me”—hastily 
interjected, but not paid much attention to. 
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“The poor woman has for all these years been trying to bury 
that hideous past, and, of course, the first sight of you dug it all 
up again. You will probably find that she has flitted early 
to-morrow morning.” 

“T do not know why you should say that,” replies Lady 
Bramshill, in a distinctly wounded voice. ‘If she remembers me 
at all—and I must say she did seem strangely hazy about me— 
she—she must know that I am the last person in the world to 
peach upon her; that I would bite my tongue out sooner than 
not keep her counsel. My one thought to-day, ever since I first 
saw her sitting on that window-seat, looking out into that dead- 
alive street, was how I could make a brighter existence for her.” 

“T would not try, if I were you.” 

“T must get her back into the world—wake her up—make her 
feel her own value.” 

“T repeat that, if I were you, I would not try. As longas I. , 
have known you you have always been trying to make chickens 
swim and ducklings fly, and somehow it has never quite 
come off.” 

* * * * * 

Could the eyes of the interlocutors traverse the intervening 
two miles, and pierce the old brick of Mrs. Clarence’s house-wall, 
they would see, to the daughter’s triumph and the mother’s 
discomfiture, that the surmises of the former had been more 
correct than the not very confident hopes of the latter. No 
sooner are Lady Bramshill and her india-rubber-tired landau 
beyond the reach of parting smiles and out of the range of hand- 
kissing, than the object of her endearments sinks down in an 
armchair, and, knitting together her small, long hands, says to 
herself over and over, in a voice of unmistakable distress, “‘ How 
unfortunate! Oh, how unfortunate!” 

But after awhile her thoughts apparently return to the 
pleasanter channel from which they had been diverted by her 
unwelcome visitor, for she rises and, slightly shaking her head, 
as if thereby to shake out of it the disagreeable train of thought 
awakened by Lady Bramshill’s visit, she walks with a—for her 
—alert step (her movements are always soft and slow) back to 
the window-seat, and renews her watch down the street. 

To the naked eye there is not much to look at in it, in its 
slumbrous afternoon quiet, half shade, half August fire, deserted 
even by such gaiety as the violent butcher-boys and gentler 
greengrocers lend to its morning hours. It is chiefly composed 
of dwelling-houses of the smaller-gentry type—houses behind 
whose Liberty muslin blinds ancient gentlewomen, fragments of 
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considerable families, are sitting, and solicitors and doctors are 
rearing their sprightly broods. The pavement is not actually 
grass-grown, but the sparrows have seldom to remove from its 
mid-cobbles (it is still paved with cobble-stones) in order to 
make way for a passing vehicle. It is, in fact, not a thorough- 
fare, but a most sleepy cul-de-sac. And yet, were it Piccadilly, 
the watcher’s eyes could not be fixed with a more expectant eager- 
ness upon its silent length, and specially upon that end of it 
which communicates with the outer world. 

Round that corner Harry will return from his first circuit. 
Rare indeed have been the occasions during his twenty-eight 
years of life when his mother has not herself opened the door 
to him on any return after absence, and acute has ever been her 
vexation when either illness, or the presence of any of her few 
visitors, or a change in her son’s arrangements, has hindered her 
from being the first object on which his eyes fall on the threshold 
oc his home. And if now, on this great epoch-making day, the 
return from this inauguration, as it were, of his career, he were 
to be admitted by a stupid parlour-maid, who would see no 
special meaning in this return, what good would her life 
do her ? 

It is this fear which has added a sting to the thorn of Lady 
Bramshill’s reminiscences—the fear lest the wheels of his hansom 
should be heard raising the echoes of St. Gratian while her old 
acquaintance is still keeping her on the gridiron of her re- 
collections, and the alarmingly handsome young giantess-daughter 
is still leaning back under her gay parasol in the carriage 
outside. 

But, thank Heaven! both are gone in plenty of time; for 
Mrs. Clarence has been upon her watch-tower the best part of an 
hour, and that chronic fear of accidents under which all over- 
much-loving persons are wont to suffer is beginning to beset her, 
when her spirits are sent up with a run by the sight of a gray 
horse, two big wheels, and a hansom-hooded form turning the 
expected angle. 

To see her on the doorstep evidently causes her son no surprise, 
nor is there much overt emotion on either side in their 
salutations. 

“ Well, mother ? ” 

“ Well, dear?” ’ 

But after he has paid his cab, and followed her up the little 
old stairs to the shaded drawing-room, she gives a long, low sigh 
of perfect satisfaction, and lays one gentle kiss—more might 
tease him—upon his stooped face. 

VOL. CY. M 
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He returns her caress fondly, asking, in a voice that sounds 
inspiritingly cheerful and manly in the unmanly room— 

“Well, how have you been getting on? Not too dull?” 

“Not dull at all. You know I like dulness; I am dull 
myself.” 

“T know you are ”—with an intonation that takes all sting out 
of the acquiescence—“ at least, I ought to know it, for you have 
been telling me so for the last quarter of a century.” 

“ And you? ”—in a tone of suppressed excitement. 

“ What about me?” 

“Did you—did you get on all right ?” 

“Yes, I think so—as well as such a tender fledgling could 
expect.” 

“ You enjoyed yourself?” 

“Extremely. I had a capital time. They are a very pleasant 
set of men, on the Oxford Circuit. We had a most amusing 
mess.” 

“Yes?” 

“ Hodgins—you have heard of him?” 

“T do not think so”—reluctantly. 

“Oh, yes, you must—only you have forgotten. He is a very 
coming man. He will probably take silk next year.” 

“ Will he ?” 

If there is any latent ignorance in Mrs. Clarence’s mind of 
what soaring height of exaltation “taking silk” may mean, she 
is careful to give no indication of it. 

“He is famous for his good stories. Many of them are too 
professional—too technical—for you to appreciate; but I must 
tell you one or two that require no legal knowledge, and which I 
think will amuse you.” 

“T am sure they will.” 

“ His bon-mots are renowned at the Bar.” 

“Are they? Isuppose”—with great delicacy of hesitation— 
“that you did not get a brief? It would have been most 
unlikely on your first circuit. I did not”—in hasty fear of the 
slightest implication of disappointment—*I did not in the least 
expect it.” 

She is looking with veiled eagerness in her son’s face as she 
makes the disclaimer, and her spirits begin to flutter as she sees a 
smile dawning in his sea-blue eyes. 

“Then you will be rather annoyed—one is always annoyed 
when one’s previsions are falsified,” he says with a teasing slow- 
ness, in amused relish of her eager hanging on his utterance— 
“that I did get one. It was only by a fluke, I confess, and it 
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was only one; but it was enough to take away my reproach 
among barristers.” 

“You did get one?”—with a rapturous smile. “Oh, I am 
glad!” 

“It was one of poor Hodgins’. It is an ill wind that blows 
nobody good. He was laid up with the gout at Oxford, and had 
to throw it up.” 

“Yes?” 

“ And so he gave it tome. He said—he is always so full of 
his jokes——” 

“Even when he has the gout ? ”—with a playful smile. 

“Yes, even when he has the gout. He said, ‘Which of you 
fellows looks the hungriest ?’” 

“T am sure "—indignantly—* that you do not look in the least 
hungry.” 

“TI suppose he thought I did, for he gave it to me.” 

“ And was it—was it a good case—an interesting one?” 

“Tt was ”—laughing—* an old woman, who brought an action 
against a tram company for knocking her down.” 

“ Oh!”—with a faintly disappointed intonation. 

“She was not much hurt; but she was extremely angry, and 
determined to have very big compensation.” 

“ And you got it for her? You won it ?”—her words tripping 
over each other in the eagerness of her inquiry. 

“Yes, I won it; she got compensation and costs.” 

“Oh, I am pleased!” 

“So was she.” 

“T should have liked to have seen your first brief. I suppose 
—do not laugh at me; no doubt I am saying something very 
stupid—I suppose you have not kept it? Isee by your laughing 
that I am suggesting something impossibly silly.” 

“T am afraid that, as a rule, barristers do not lay up their 
briefs in lavender. They are not very interesting-looking 
documents; but I might get you a copy of mine.” 

*‘T should be very much obliged indeed to you if you would.” 

“When I am seated on the Woolsack, it will no doubt gain a 
market value,” rejoins he with a friendly jeer, walking as he 
speaks to the bow-window, whence—the sun having for the day 
withdrawn his too potent smile—the Venetians have been drawn 
up. ‘Has one wheelbarrow passed up this gay thoroughfare 
since I left?” he asks, leaning out. “It is dead alive, with a 
vengeance !” 

She has joined him, and now stands with her hand on his 
shoulder. The identity of the epithet with that which her new 
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acquaintance and old friend had applied to her chosen home 
striking her, she repeats— 

“ Dead alive! It must be so, really, for you are the second 
person who has called it so this afternoon.” 

“Who was the first ?” 

“ Lady Bramshill.” 

“ Lady Bramshill! ”—withdrawing his head from the outer air 
and speaking with a slightly aroused interest. “ What Lady 
Bramshill? Any relation to the Indian judge who was belorded 
at the last batch of promotions ?” 

“ Only wife.” 

“ And what made her rush into your acquaintance? ‘Since you 
know no one here, how did she dig you out?” 

“T knew her a great many years ago,” replies Mrs. Clarence, 
with a sort of reluctance, though she herself had introduced the 
subject. ‘She was the daughter of the clergyman at Green Leigh. 
I did not know her under her married name; and she is so 
changed past all recognition that I should not have guessed her, 
even if she had kept her old one. People”—pensively putting 
her head on one side—“ ought not to be hurt with one for not 
knowing them again, when they have lost all trace of likeness to 
their former selves.” 

“Was she hurt ?” 

“Tm afraid so. She said pointedly that she should have 
known me anywhere, and that I was not in the least altered. 
That, of course, was nonsense.” 

“It is the best piece of sense I have yet heard of her. You 
are not in the least altered since first I knew you, and that is 
some little time ago,’ replies he, with a stoutness which proves 
that, whatever may be the intrinsic value of the opinion, he is 
ready to go to the stake for it. She throws a glance of fond and 
happy incredulity at him. 

“Lady Bramshill brought her daughter with her.” 

“ Her daughter! Whew—w!” 

Perhaps the sort of whistle with which Harry Clarence con- 
cludes is due to some reminiscence that the possession of daughters 
is not apt to endear acquaintances to his parent. 

“Yes, a very handsome daughter, so her mother says.” 

“And do you say so, too?”—-with a carefulness, that might 
have amused a stranger, to throw no eagerness into the inquiry. 

“T can scarcely judge. Sho did not come in; she sat in the 
carriage outside the whole time. I could only see the top of her 
hat and a tiny bit of one cheek.” 

“So you keep your opinion in reserve, eh ?” 
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“T do not think she was quite your style”—with a slight 
quickening of her slow, soft voice. ‘She is one of those end- 
lessly long girls, taller than most men; and I know you do not 
admire giantesses.” 

“TI detest them,” replies he reassuringly. ‘The one thing 
that I could never forgive in a woman would be looking over 
my head. No,” with a laughing yet tender look at his mother’s 


small stature; “give me a little woman, just as high as my 
heart.” 


Carter III. 


Ir is the morning of the day after Harry Clarence’s return. 
Lady Bramshill is sitting at her writing-table, with the materials 
for a letter spread out before her, as she holds a suspended pen, 
with her eyes fondly resting on the neat new gilt coronet that has 
lately flowered out upon her stationery. 

Her daughter is sitting near her on the arm of a sofa, with her 
legs, not dangling—there are few elevations from which Euphemia 
Bramshill’s legs could dangle—but stretched out before her along 
the carpet. 

“Tam writing a line to Lucy Clarence to say that I shall send 
the carriage for them to-morrow—for her and her son. It must 
be the laudau, because there is a cousin coming to stay with them 
—we must have the cousin, too. Iam sure that must have been 
Harry Clarence, the tall man I told you I saw yesterday in the 
post-office. Of course he will be only too glad to come; what 
can he have to do in St. Gratian? Though she cannot answer 
for him, I can”—laughing. “But people say those kind of 
things ‘ pour se faire valoir’!” 

“T wish you would not use quite so many French phrases,” 
says Euphemia in a key less of intentional disrespect than of 
dispassionate criticism. ‘Your accent is not very good.” 

“T have not had such advantages as you,” replies her mother, 
without the least acrimony; “it is a silly trick, but they 
sometimes convey nicer shades of meaning than we can hit off.” 


“My prgar Lucy” (writing), 


(“I really cannot call her anything but Lucy. I hope she 
will not mind. She certainly cannot have any very pleasant 
associations with the name of Clarence, and we were always Lucy 
and Marion in old days.”) 

“*My dear Lucy,’” says Euphemia, in laughing anticipatory 
parody of her mother’s rather slow-coming composition. ‘The 
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carriage shall be at your door at one o'clock to-morrow to convey 
reluctant you and your still more unwilling prodigy to my house 
to be introduced to my large and noisy family, whose acquain- 
tance you have not the smallest desire to make.’ I always think 
of you, mother, when I read the parable of the man who compelled 
people to come in that his house might be filled.” 

“Euphemia!” cries a vigorous young voice, which, with its 
owner, now enters the room with something of a burst, “here is a 
parcel for you, and I am sure by the shape it is your new cleek. 
Are not you ready yet? You said you would come golfing at 
eleven, and it is now half-past. We are all waiting for you.” 

“T am engaged,” replies Euphemia rather loftily. “I will 
come presently ; and meanwhile, my dear boy, I must beg you to 
enter a room more gently. It is not usual to storm into a lady’s 
boudoir like a blizzard.” 

From her sofa-arm she waves him superbly away, and, though 
he is a full-grown youth, even a little her senior, he goes like a 
lamb, closing the door with the nicest precaution behind him. 

Perhaps his docility mollifies the young autocrat, for she 
presently rises, as if to follow her brother, firing one parting shot 
at her parent, who has at length got under way with her note, 
which the daughter reads over her shoulder : 

“Send the carriage!’ You may send the carriage, but I 
would wager a good deal that it returns empty.” 
” * * * -_ 

“You have not heard any bad news?” asks Clarence, as he 
enters his mother’s drawing-room at luncheon-time, and finds her 
sitting with an open note on her lap, and her smooth head—she 
has had but one style of hair-dressing all her life: parting, thick 
silky sweep from the face, and large, low Greek knot—a good 
deal on one side. Long experience has taught him that to carry 
her head on one side is a sure signal of mental distress on his 
mother’s part. At his approach it grows straight again. 


“Any bad news, dear? No; why do you think I have had 
bad news?” 


“You looked so woebegone.” 

“Did I? I was only thinking.” 

“ Thinking of what? ” 

“Of this,” taking up the note and holding it out to him. 
* Lady Bramshill has just sent it over by a man on horseback. I 
cannot see "—pensively—“ that there was any such very great 
hurry about it.” 

The young man looks at sea for a moment, repeating “ Lady 
Bramshill?” interrogatively ; and, indeed, that lady’s name has 
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not been mentioned between them since the little conversation 
about her that had followed his arrival; but he takes the note and 
reads : 


“¢My pear Lucy,’ 


(“ Oh, I understand, it is your old friend; so you are on ‘ Lucy’ 
terms! ”—slightly raising his eyebrows.) 


“* Now that we have found each other again, we must not let 
one another slip, but must make up for lost time. I cannot tell 
you how delightful it was to me’ yesterday to reknit the dear old 
tie, and take up the long-dropped threads.’ ” 


(“This good lady seems very fond of you.” 
" Mrs. Clarence’s head has, during the reading aloud of these 
sentences, been again declining considerably from the per- 
pendicular, and she now ejaculates in a small and distressed 
voice : 

“Yes, she was so much gladder to see me than I was to see her. 
Isn’t it dreadful ? ”) 


“*Now, we must take time by the forelock, and as a first step 
I shall, if I do not hear from you to the contrary, or, indeed, even 
if I do, send the carriage to bring you and your Harry—tell him 
that I am almost sure I met him in the post-office yesterday—and 
the girl-cousin who, as you told me, is about to visit you, to 
luncheon, and spend a long day with us. I decline to take 
a ‘No.’ 

“¢ Your truly-attached old chum, 
“«¢ Marion BraMsHILt.’” 


“Well, and what have you said to your truly-attached old 
chum? That you are sorry to tell her you are not nearly so 
much attached as she ? ” 

“T have not answered yet. I waited to consult you.” 

There is a little pause. He has sat down on a stool at her feet, 
and laid her letter back upon her knee. Then he speaks, rather 
hesitatingly, a suggestion that seems to be feeling its way 
doubtfully— 

“You do not think that it would be a good thing if you came 
out of your shell a little bit—just a very, very little?” 

“T should be as uncomfortable as any other limpet or scallop 
or poor shelled beast. But that is no reason, dear,”—speaking 
with a little eager hurry—“ why you should be cooped up with 
me—why you and Abigail should not accept the invitation. 
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Lady Bramshill means very kindly”—glancing remorsefully at 
the affectionate expressions which crowd her correspondent’s page 
— and I dare say it is a pleasant house—full of cheerful young 
people. They area large family ; I do not know how many boys, 
and that one immensely tall girl—a very handsome girl, too!” 
she adds, afraid of there having been an ungenerous harping on 
what she knows to be in her son’s eyes a disability in her 
speech. 

“<«Tf she be not fair for me, what care I how fair she be?’ 
And you know I hate tall girls,” replies he lightly. “As far as I 
am concerned, you have your answer pat, for I shall not be here. 
I forgot to tell you that I must be off to-morrow—only for a 
couple of nights!” seeing her efforts to conceal the fall in her 
barometer. 

She has made it a lifelong rule not to question him as to his 
outgoings and incomings, and she now only says cheerfully— 

“T hope it is something pleasant.” 

“I do not know. It is a terra incognita to me. I am going 
down to Eastshire.” 

“To stay with people?” 

“To stay with a person.” 

“A new friend?” 

“Well, I can hardly call Mrs. Bevis a friend yet, though I 
think she has the makings of one.” 

He pauses, and she waits patiently, without more questioning, 
for what enlargement on his announcement he may feel disposed 
to make. 

“TI met her first at one of those People’s Concerts I went to 
sing at in the East End. She does some work there in connec- 
tion with Toynbee Hall—I think she has a good many irons in 
the fire, and that is one of them—and we rather fraternized. We 
happened to meet again several times, and now she has asked me 
down to this little place she has in Eastshire. She describes it as 
a mere cottage. If you ask me”—with a smile—“I am afraid it 
is not altogether admiration of my beaux yeux that dictated the 
invitation, but that she wants to consult me on a point of law as 
to a bit of land on which she is anxious to build a recreation room 
for her village.” 

Nothing can be plainer, opener, or less marked by the smallest 
tinge of embarrassment than this direct and simple relation, and 
Mrs. Clarence makes shift to receive it with an answering smile, 
but in her heart there is misliking of a project which is to house 
her son in a cottage in téte-d-téte with an—evidently by her in- 
vitation—enterprising female stranger. It occurs to her to say, 
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in as dégagé a manner as she can master, “I should have 
thought that she would have had a lawyer of her own;” but 
she crushes the impulse as implying a slight doubt of the pro- 
priety of the course adopted, and substitutes the innocent-looking 
remark— 

“Mrs. Bevis! I do not remember her name. Is she a 
widow ?” 

“T imagine so. I never heard of a Mr. Bevis.” 

“ Young or old ?” 

“T never know what age people are; but I do happen to know 
hers, for she mentioned last time I saw her—dapropos of I forget 
what—that she was forty.” 

A slight but insufficient breeze of relief blows in upon Mrs. 
Clarence’s soul. 

Forty! and Harry is twenty-eight; but, then, it is the mode 
of the day to marry your grandmother. She probes diffidently 
further— 

“Nice-looking? What does she look like? I always”— 
apologetically—* wish to draw a picture to myself of your 
friends.” 

“Oh, she looks all right! I do not think either she or I 
trouble ourselves much about her looks.” 

The expression of indifference as to his hostess’s charms is 
obviously sincere; and into the self-tormenting spirit of the 
mother there flows a (this time) full and ample stream of balm. 
Even to her ignorance of the world and of man it is patent that 
her Harry may be safely trusted even in a téte-d-téte in a thatched 
cottage with a lady whose beauties he can epitomise in the cool 
phrase, “ Oh, she looks all right!” 

It is therefore with unforced cheerfulness, and many injunctions 
not to hurry back on her account, that she smiles good-bye to 
him from the doorstep. Anything sad or serious is further 
banished from her adieux by the fact that at the last moment but 
one the traveller’s hatbox is missing, and in the little scuffle of 
finding it all other feelings are lost. She has never seen him 
leave her with less anxiety or foreboding, and yet 

Eastshire is a good distance from London, and August is not 
the picked month among months for pleasant travelling, particu- 
larly in the direction of the sea, near which the goal of 
Clarence’s journey lies. 

It is well on in the afternoon, after a four-mile drive in a fly— 
Mrs. Bevis has not sent to meet him; but, since he had not 
mentioned his train, he cannot blame her for the omission— 
that he finds himself at the door of her cottage. Since it is low, 
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stands sociably close to the road, and has a deep-eaved roof, it 
may fairly be called so. 

He is admitted by a very pretty parlour-maid, in a Boulogne 
fish-wife’s pleated cap, though her tongue betrays no Gallic tinge, 
and in whose whole air, though of accomplished politeness, he 
traces slight evidences of hurry and preoccupation. They are 
explained when he inquires for his hostess. 

“She is in the harvest-field, sir,” with a faint sound of well- 
governed surprise at such a question being needful. “ The cart, 
with the tea, is just going up there; perhaps you would like to 
go up in it?” 

The young man hesitates. He would prefer a walk after his 
long sitting ; but, reflecting that he does not know the way or 
the distance, he gratefully accepts the proposition, and in a few 
minutes, in company with the parlour-maid and a large tea-basket, 
is trotting leisurely along a white highroad behind a good-natured 
pony, evidently an old friend of the family. 

By-and-by they leave the road, and, with a slower progress, 
along a cart-track, up gentle uplands—Eastshire is a flat country 
—reach the scene of Mrs. Bevis’s labours. 

It is a large field of near sixty acres, and at first he does not 
see her. He only sees a wide stretch of rural pleasantness— 
commonplace, and yet delectable—overvaulted by a great faint 
sky arch, the settled fairness of whose pallid blue is only 
emphasised by the evidently idle and empty little frivolous 
cloudlets here and there asleep on its still expanse. 

In mid-field is the quickly-rising stack, the large area of bared 
stubble around it evidencing that the barley is half carried. 
Beside the stack stands an unloading waggon ; another, far down 
the field by the fast-vanishing sheaves, being loaded; two more 
going and coming, empty and full. 

But, as faras he can see, no Mrs. Bevis! Perhaps she has 
sought the shelter of the stack from the sun, which, though 
beginning to lower, is still forcible. He shall find her there with 
book and work, though no expanded parasol hints at her presence. 
She must be on the farther side. 

He approaches the stack, on which the men are singing cheer- 
fully, and chaffing each other as their edifice rises rapidly. He 
has reached the scaffolding from which the men are pitching. 
They are too busy to afford him any notice; but a little chubby 
boy, astride on a cart-horse, whose shoulders his short legs fail 
to reach, stares stolidly at him. Still no Mrs. Bevis. 

He is standing irresolute, looking vaguely in the direction of 
an advancing loaded wain, when in the stalwart female figure at 
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the head of the leader he recognises something of a likeness to 
his hostess. 

He had never seen Mrs. Bevis in a weather-beaten straw-hat, 
with ears of barley sticking in it, nor heard her calling in tones 
of Stentor admonishment to a team of cart-horses “ Peggy!” 
“ Polly !”—and yet the idea strikes him that it must be she. 

We are all, and women especially, mortifyingly dependent for 
our identity upon our clothes, and he is so little sure of Mrs. 
Bevis’s that he is afraid of seeming to hurry too openly to meet 
one who may turn out, after all, to be a perfect stranger. His 
doubts vanish as he nears her, and she stops her team to greet 
him. 

“You are energetic!” he says, with a glance of kindly amuse- 
ment at her sunburnt face and the big cart-whip in her hand. 
“ But isn’t it rather a severe game in this weather, to play at 
being your own waggoner ? ” 

“ Play!” repeats she, with an accent of surprise less disguised 
than had been that of the pretty parlour-maid: “there is not 
much play about it. I always lead every day through the 
harvest. They ”—with a glance at the harvest men—* would 
think the world was coming to an end if I did not.” 

“ And am I to ‘lead,’ too?” 

“ Not to-day ; you may have a holiday to-day. You are much 
too finely dressed to-day. To-morrow you sball put on your old 
clothes—I hope you have brought some old clothes—and we will 
set you to work. You do not mind work, do you?” 

But he does not answer. It is not because he could not give 
a satisfactory response, but because not one of his senses is any 
longer at the service of the lady who is addressing him. They 
have all gone out of him for the moment to meet another. 

The dialogue is being carried on at a couple of hundred yards 
from the centre of interest—the stack—and the faces of both 
speakers are turned towards it. 

A waggon, which has just finished unloading, is setting off on 
its light and empty return journey to the sheaves. Beside it 
walks a female figure—walks, that is, for a step or two beside her 
horses—and when they are well in motion reaches a hand up to 
the waggon-tilt, and leaps lightly on to the shaft, thence grace- 
fully swings herself up erect, and stands slight and straight, 
supporting herself by the tilt. It is obvious that she is perfectly 
at home and at ease there, for she cracks her whip, and away the 
heavy horses go in lumbering trot, that as they pass the station- 
ary waggon breaks into a gallop. As she passes them, the young 
charioteer flings down a grave smile, and upon that smile it seems 
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to Harry afterwards that she had galloped—cart-horses, waggon, 
and all—straight into his heart. He looks, as, on after-reflection, 
he concludes he must have done, so overcome and bewildered that 
his hostess laughs. 
“She is wonderfully active, isn’t she? I always tell her that 
.She would have made her fortune in a circus.” Then, as his eyes 
eagerly ask the question which his lips do not frame: “You have 
never met Honor before? I thought you might in London; not 
that she is much to be met anywhere. Her name is Honor 
Lisle, and it is a fixed law that she always comes to help me 


with the harvest, and sings sentimental songs at the ‘frolic’ 
afterwards.” 


“The ‘ frolic’? ” 

“Yes; we have a harvest supper. ‘They call it the ‘frolic’ 
down here.” 

He asks no more questions, but his eyes follow the little slender 
figure holding itself so upright, and yet adapting itself so nicely 
to the sways and jolts of its uneven course over the stubble. It 
would be impossible to conceive a more incongruous or absurd 
idea than that of his mother standing on the tilt of a cart cracking 
a carter’s whip, and yet it is of her that he has been reminded as 
the odd and lovely vision galloped by. 

When he at length turns his gaze away, he finds that Mrs. 
Bevis, having chirruped up her Peggy and Polly, has left him to 
pursue her labours. He hurries compunctiously after her, and finds 
her, having just exchanged her loaded waggon for an empty one, 
setting off on her return journey. He walks along beside her, and 
about mid-field they are again met and crossed by Miss Honor. 
This time, with a towering load of nodding sheaves behind her, there 
is no question of galloping. She is sitting tranquilly on the shaft, 
with her legs dangling. Harry cannot make up his mind which 
of the two attitudes is the more heavenly graceful and womanly. 

All work and no play makes Jack a dull boy; and by-and-by 
there is a relaxation of toil, a half-hour of recumbent rest, when 
mistress and men drink their well-earned tea, the men beneath 
the hedge, the ladies and their guest under the lee of the stack. 
The guest has been presented to Miss Lisle, and she has looked 
at him with a large, liquid, mute gaze, and suffered rather than 
encouraged him to help her in making tea and spreading bread- 
and-jam—a task which is evidently a daily one to her, and one to 
which she amply suffices without his aid. It seems to him as if 
someone had left him a legacy when she asks him—it is the first 
remark with which she has enriched his ear—whether he minds 
helping himself to sugar with his fingers. He does not like 
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sugary tea, but he goes on putting lumps into his cup because he 
feels that she expects it of him. 

When, her labours of civility ended—and no one can say that 
she scamps them—she leans back against the warm barley wall 
behind her with a little sigh of content, Clarence has placed 
himself exactly opposite, so that, without offence, he is able to 
steal frequent looks at her. Even if it were with offence, he 
would have to do it; and, after all, none can blame a man for the 
form of filial piety evidenced by staring at a woman because she 
is like his mother. And she is like her: one of those curious 
accidental likenesses, strong and causeless, which one sometimes 
meets with, and which lend a piquancy to the contrasts in character 
which naturally accompany them. Not even the difference in 
costume from anything he has ever seen his mother wear succeeds 
in diminishing the likeness. She wears a white sun-bonnet, 
a dark short skirt and white shirt, with a large red and white 
spotted kerchief crossed over her chest, and at the bottom of the 
sun-bonnet shine gravely two dark antelope eyes, soft yet lucent, 
that make the strongest feature in the similarity which has 
struck him. 

He has as yet scarcely heard her speak. Will her voice carry 
on the illusion? It would seem that there would not be much 
difficulty in finding an observation to make to a lady with whom 
you are drinking tea in the perfect informality of a stack-shade 
and a brown glazed teapot; but, after much effort, he can find 
nothing better than a platitude upon her activity, which he 
worsens by tacking on to it—lugged in, as he feels, by the head 
and shoulders, and foolishly applied to her— 


“Witching the world with noble horsemanship,” 


a line whose unsuitable purple shines like a patch of velvet upon 
his drugget. 

She looks at him from the depths of her dimity tunnel with 
unaffected surprise and inquiry. 

“But surely,” she says gravely, “you do not call leading a 
waggon horsemanship ? ” 

Her voice, too, is like his mother’s—at least, it is as low and 
round; but he is not able to enjoy the discovery, as he is too 
overcome by the matter-of-fact astonishment with which his lame 
compliment has been received. 

It is clear that nothing is further from the girl’s intention than 
to snub him, and yet it is with a disagreeably small feeling, 
coupled with a momentary wonder at any educated person not 
recognising such a Shakespearian commonplace, that he mutters 
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something about its being a quotation. His amour propre is not 
further soothed by the undisguised mirth with which Mrs. Bevis 
receives the result of his conversational essay. 

“T must advise you not to waste any quotations upon Honor. 
She never willingly opens a book.” 

Clarence looks involuntarily at the person accused, expecting a 
disclaimer as strong as the extreme gentleness of her voice will 
permit; but none, or any attempt at such, comes. The crime of 
which she is accused is evidently no crime in her eyes. 

“TI do not like reading,” she acquiesces gravely; adding, as if 
stating a truism: “I think it is such a waste of time!” 

His blue eyes open wide, while Mrs. Bevis goes on laughing. 

“ Waste of time! Well, that is a new point of view!” 

“Ts it? Why, surely "—speaking with the most perfect frank 
simplicity, and without the slightest wish to be, or dream of being, 
thought eccentric—‘‘ surely it is a waste of time to be indoors 
when you can be out!” 

She looks up skywards as she speaks, and half opens her lips 
with a sigh of pleasure, as if to take in a drink of heaven’s 
good air. 

“But in winter—in winter evenings? You cannot be out of 
doors then?” 

“T am always out till long after dark; and when I come in, if 
I take up a book Mrs. Bevis is wrong in saying that I never 
read; I sometimes have to, when there is nothing better to do— 
but I almost always fall asleep.” 

The confession is made without the smallest sign of shame, and 
remains unremonstrated upon. One of the hearers has heard it 
often before, while the other-—— 

The harvesters have finished their tea, and their wives have 
begun anew to ply their rakes, their draggling, bunchy gowns and 
tawdry-flowered hats making a striking contrast to the short, 
plain, lovely succinctness of Miss Lisle’s costume. But, poor 
souls! were they Aphrodites dressed by Doucet, where would 
they be beside her? He sees her afterwards dressed in many 
pretty fashions, but it is in her white sun-bonnet that she will go 
down to his grave with him. 





Votes on 3. G. Lockhart. 


Tue following paper aims neither at being a biographical nor a 
critical study, the place of the latter being already supplied by 
an admirable essay of Mr. Saintsbury’s, and that of the former by 
an article in volume cxvi. of the Quarterly. Much information 
about Lockhart has appeared since that article, and especially by 
the publication of ‘The Life of John Murray,’ and of ‘Sir Walter 
Scott’s Familiar Letters,’ various minute points in his history 
have been disclosed to us, and many curious and altogether 
pleasant side-lights thrown upon his character, by bringing 
together which a more detailed account of him might be 
given. But this would serve little purpose, for those sufficiently 
interested in Lockhart will have already noticed and valued 
this fresh information, while to “the general” it would still be 
eaviare, however skilfully served up. An attempt is here made 
rather to record the impression Lockhart produced on his contem- 
poraries, friends and enemies, quoting their own judgments of 
him, and to set right or re-discuss some of the misrepresenta- 
tions which have fallen rather heavily against him. 

To begin with a pleasant habit of the modest literary young 
men of the day, rebuking their elders and betters, from whom 
they have probably borrowed all the good they possess, I object, 
like “ Bozzy,” to an author prefixing a quotation with “I think I 
have read,” and the like, when the reference may be easily 
verified. Thus in Mr. Saintsbury’s essay the few words devoted to 
Miss Martineau are inaccurate, and the matter is interesting 
enough in a minor way to have a little said about it. 

Lockhart had reviewed Miss Martineau’s ‘Tales on Political 
Economy’ in what is now a very amusing article, though it 
appears at the time to have been thought “shocking” among a 
large section of readers. The chief offence seems to have been a 
remark that no modest woman could read without a blush some 
of Harriet’s reasonings on the population question, which she 
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herself confesses were written with the perspiration streaming 
down her face. 

In her ‘Autobiography’ (a book that has had a considerable 
circulation, and that must have given many readers some very 
inaccurate notions of her contemporaries), Harriet Martineau 
devotes about ten pages to a very muddled account (as even her 
editress, while adding some impertinence of her own, admits) of 
the supposed concoction of Lockhart’s article, full of the merest 
tittle-tattle, which is carefully discredited on other occasions, and 
ludicrous in its abuse of her “ ungentlemanly ” and “ indecent ” 
assailant. Moreover, she states that, alarmed at the outcry about 
the embryo article, Lockhart went down at night to the printer’s 
and cut out (not inserted, as Mr. Saintsbury says) the worst 
parts, though she wonders, in an extremely “ shocked” tone, how 
anything could possibly be worse than what was left. 

Interested to know what sort of a being Miss Martineau 
imagined her critic to be, the reader turns to her obituary notice 
of Lockhart in the ‘ Biographical Sketches’ collected in book- 
form shortly before her death, and reprinted several times since ; 
and if he happen to know something previously of her subject, 
his amazement must inevitably give way to fits of laughter at the 
incredible figure conjured up by the wounded Harriet’s imagina- 
tion. It is nothing that most of the facts are wrong. The 
audacious inferences drawn from mistaken premisses almost reach 
the sublime. Not content with denying that Lockhart had 
fulfilled “the promise of moral beauty” indicated in his early 
works, or with stating that his “ handsome” face, which she only 
saw once, had “always a lowering or sardonic expression,” she 
ventures to give us an appalling picture of the way in which he 
kept those nearest and dearest to him in constant hot water. 

By the way, almost the only anecdote we have about the house- 
hold in Sussex Place is to the following satisfactory effect. Sir 
Charles Lyell was informed by his “ favourite,’ Mrs. Lockhart, 
that “ Lockhart is never so entertaining as when he looks in at 
the Atheneum, that is about five times a week, but I do not let 
him stay there long.” The sketch given by Miss Martineau is, in 
short, pretty near to what we learn that Lord Durham, from all 
he had heard, thought Lockhart to be—“ one of the greatest black- 
guards in England.” It is with a quiet smile that one comes 
acroes an entry in Barham’s diary, where it is recorded that at a 
dinner at the Garrick, “ Hook gave in an elaborate speech ‘ The 
Blackguards of the Press’ as a toast, for which Lockhart returned 
thanks with equal humour.” 

Severe critics of Lockhart have constantly cast up against him 
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two things (neither of them at all true), which have seemed to 
them to dispose of much pretence of his to moral worth: first, 
that he had no friends: secondly, that he was utterly reckless to 
whom his criticisms might give pain, imagining others to be as 
callous as he was himself. Their method of reasoning is plain 
and easy. Lockhart was deprived of the benefit of their valuable 
friendship; therefore he not only had no friends, but was not 
possessed of the qualities necessary for friendship. Moreover, he 
did not care for their no doubt valuable books, and he said so 
pretty plainly; therefore he was a remorseless assailant of all 
good work that happened to run foul of any of his gross prejudices, 
literary and political. 

One legitimate way of dealing with such assertions is to re- 
inforce the words of the writer of a very able obituary notice of 
Lockhart in Bentley's: “That he wrote with malignity himself 
or incited his coadjutors to do the same . . . let those affirm who 
have a grudge to cherish; let those assert who have an affront to 
brood over ; let those allege who have personal motive to prompt 
the allegation.” Incidental illustration of this is supplied by his 
letters to Croker deprecating an attack on Alison’s History, and 
pointing out the brilliant literary merit of Macaulay’s work, how- 
ever unreliable it might be as a work of reference. As it is, there 
is plenty of reliable testimony from others to produce. It is of a 
man singularly friendless and singularly callous that Sir Henry 
Holland could write, “I lived with Lockhart in London on terms 
of intimate friendship, and painfully witnessed in later years the 
premature decay incident to a disappointed and often harassed 
life. He was too sensitive to be the editor of a great review dealing 
with the equally sensitive elements of the political and literary 
world, He felt the slavery more than the power of this position.” 
Lockhart expresses this feeling in the couplet : 


“ Over-worked, over-hurried, 
Over-Crokered, over-Murray’d,” 


his “monody over himself,” as Clough calls it, in whose 
‘Memorials’ there is a charming account of a visit to Lockhart at 
his brother’s seat in Lanarkshire. 

It is never well for a writer to question whether someone 
whom he is criticising had a heart or not, for defenders of that 
other retort that nobody with a heart himself could have thought 
80; for instance, a remark in the ‘ Life of Scott’ that Constable 
“had, perhaps, a heart,” does not fail to call down the scorn of 
Constable’s son. The particular form of apparent heartlessness 


Lockhart is frequently accused of, was his demeanour in general 
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society. In the circle of his intimate friends he was, says Sir 
Archibald Alison (and we know it well enough from other sources), 
“joyous and expansive;” but his own son-in-law mentions the 
“almost fierce reserve” under which he so often hid in daily life 
the genuine “depth and tenderness” of his feeling; and the 
Hon. Charles Sumner, with singular inability to appreciate a 
character against which he had conceived a prejudice, speaks thus 
of him after a description of the brilliant conversational powers 
of Jeffrey: ‘“ What a different man is Lockhart! He is without 
words, conversation, heart, or a disposition to please, throwing 
nothing into the stock of social intercourse, and keeping himself 
aloof from all the hearty currents of life.” No better description 
of this feature of Lockhart’s character can be given than that in 
a letter from Scott to Mrs. Hughes, for Scott analysed and 
appreciated his character as thoroughly as Lockhart did that of 
his father-in-law: ‘He is not easy to be known or to be appre- 
ciated, as he so well deserves, at first: he shrinks at a first touch, 
but take a good hard hammer (it need not be a sledge one), break 
the shell, and the kernel will repay you. Under a cold exterior 
Lockhart conceals the warmest affections, and where he once 
professes regard he never changes, at least he will not change 
with you, and I will burn my books if you are not good friends 
very shortly.” The books remained unburnt, and Mrs. Hughes 
became one of Lockhart’s best friends, an honour which he shared 
with Barham, who, like him, received tokens of the good lady’s 
bounty in the shape of pig’s face and similar delicacies, and who 
equalled him in his letters of witty thanks therefor. 

The genial and eccentric Murchison, who knew him well, records 
in the same strain as Scott as follows: ‘“‘ When Lockhart came to 
London everyone was afraid of the author of ‘ Peter’s Letters to 
his Kinsfolk,’ the more so as the Whigs were rabid against him, 
but with intimacy his reserve wore off, and I declare that amongst 
my friends I never knew one more lively, amusing and confiding 
in dual converse, nor one whose loss I more sincerely mourned. 
If he was a good hater, he was assuredly a warm friend.” The 
memoirs of three Americans—Ticknor, Prescott and Sumner—give 
much interesting gossip about the English literary world in the 
first half of the century. Sumner’s opinion of Lockhart we have 
seen already, and he seems to have been gullible enough to swallow 
all the lying stories to his discredit, even the astounding one of 
Rogers that Scott had written to him expressing the greatest 
detestation for Lockhart as his future son-in-law! * 


* Of course Scott was averse to his son-in-law devoting his talents 
wholly to the service of ridicule. The letter to Mrs. Hughes goes on to 
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Mr. Smiles, in his ‘Life of Murray,’ quotes Ticknor’s account 
of his meetings with Lockhart, when he tried what Sir Walter 
calls the sledge-hammer method, and evidently found the kernel 
sound, if not altogether to his taste. He goes so far, in his ‘ Life 
of Prescott,’ as to call Lockhart a cynic, but this is not the opinion 
of Prescott himself, whose remarks show more sympathy and 
consequently more insight, for it was well said of Lockhart that 
the best proof of his worth was that those who knew him best 
loved him best. 

In 1850 Prescott writes: “Lockhart is a fascinating sort of 
person whom I should fear to have meddle with me either in the 
way of praise or blame. I suspect he laughs in his sleeve at more 
than one of the articles which come out with his imprimatur. I 
had two or three merry meetings in which he, Ford, and Stirling 
were met in decent conviviality.” In 1855 he says: “I liked 
Lockhart, what little I saw of him, and a vein of melancholy 
tinged with the sarcastic gave an interesting piquancy to his 
conversation. I don’t know that it made his criticism more 
agreeable to those who were the subjects of it.” 

It must be a stumbling-block to some that Lockhart could 
write as he does to Murray of Croker, Murchison and other friends, 
apparently laughing at them in his sleeve, as Prescott says. If 
anyone thinks so, let him read in the Quarterly the review of Sir 
Egerton Brydge’s ‘ Autobiography,’ a book in which Lockhart is 
named as having contributed largely, by his valuable friendship, 
to the author’s intellectual happiness, and is classed with 
Wordsworth and Southey as “a few of the best in genius, in- 
tellect, learning, and worth,” who were, “indeed, a host to him.” 

The article is much the same in substance with a review in 
Blackwood ten years previously, evidently by Lockhart, on Sir 
Egerton’s earlier account of himself, and friendship has only 





say :—“ I have not the least fear of his getting on well, as he has passed 
the age when his superior talents for satire might have led him a little 
too far”; and elsewhere :—“ His satirical propensities make him enemies 
which his good-nature does not deserve.” Scott had stipulated that, in 
his new dignity as family-man, Lockhart should drop all serious political 
controversy; he had kept him out of the wretched “ Beacon” affair, and 
hence the humorous note— 


“ Trrecoverable sinner, 
Work what Whigs you please till dinner,” etc. 


sent round after detecting him (as the ‘ Life’ informs us) “writing some 
nonsense” for the ‘ Noctes.’ A long and remarkable letter to Murray on 
Lockhart’s removal to London, and the entries in the Journal of the same 


date (not given in the ‘ Life’) contain Scott’s summing-up of the whole 
matter. 


N 2 
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added point to the remonstrances against the absurd jealousies 
and morbiditiés of a man who had so much good work to ‘look 
back upon, and who saw things clearly enough and might be as 
happy as he chose, if he laid aside the distorting spectacles 
through which he too often viewed the world. Such a criticism 
was the best kindness one could do such a man, and friendship 
never blinded Lockhart’s eyes to the faults of others, when to 
tolerate them would have been the greater injury. The fear 
which Prescott expresses of Lockhart’s caprice in criticism, and 
which Moore in his reflections on the ways of editors embodies in 
the couplet :— 

“So kind with bumper in your fist, 

With pen so very gruff and tartarly,” 


I believe to have been unfounded. Large parts of his work, if 
collected, would be found to consist of hearty eulogy of books 
now accepted as classics, while if, as in the case of the Tennyson 
review, really good work had been slighted, he made the amende 
as far as he thought necessary in his criticism of the 1842 volumes, 
where the picture of the gardener’s daughter :— 


“The idol of my youth, 
The darling of my manhood; and alas! 
Now the most blessed memory of mine age,” 


had evidently gone straight to his heart. 

Lockhart is not often thought of in personal relationship with 
Carlyle, and when he is, the reference is not usually to Carlyle’s final 
opinion of him, as given in a note to Mrs. Carlyle’s ‘ Memorials.’ 
The praise may seem small, but not if we remember the kind of 
thing meted out to most of those with whom Carlyle came in 
contact. ‘“ Lockhart was,” he says, “a hard, proud, but thoroughly 
honest, singularly intelligent, and also affectionate man, whom in 
the distance I esteemed more than perhaps he ever knew. Seldom 
did I speak to him, but hardly ever without learning and gaining 
something.” They had nearly been brought into very close 
partnership in 1825, when negotiations for establishing a paper, 
with Lockhart, Carlyle and Sir David Brewster as co-editors, had 
gone to some length, but finally fell through, and it is curious to 
note how they gravitated towards each other afterwards to a 
position of mutual confidence described in fit words by Mr. 
Froude. 

Enough may seem to have been written about the connection 
of the ‘ Heroes of the Noctes, and I can only beg leave to recall 
some facts that have dropped out of sight, but deserve to have 
some little attention paid them. The ‘Life of Wilson’ was 
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reviewed in volume cxiii. of the Quarterly by G. R. Gleig, who also 
wrote the article on Lockhart later, and some corrections which 
he was able to make would doubtless have been adopted in later 
editions of the ‘ Life,’ if doing so had not seemed to imply that 
Mrs. Gordon confessed her critic’s charge of having conceived all 
her remarks on Lockhart “in the same spirit of detraction,” which 
was not the case, the fault at most being the slightly patronising, 
or rather matronising, tone adopted. Thus, why is the absurd 
story retained of Lockhart’s mortification at finding Wilson’s 
ludicrous stanza on himself, after his own on Wilson, inserted 
between proof and press in one of the cantos of the extravaganza, 
‘The Mad Banker of Amsterdam,’ when Gleig, who was present, 
says that the two stanzas were written at the same time, in the 
same room, amid shouts of laughter from both parties? 

Again, Mrs. Gordon should have seen that the large gaps in the 
correspondence of the two friends did not argue any loss of 
interest of one in the other. The wonder is that any correspon- 
dence at all of such a careless being as Wilson should have 
survived. He wrote irregularly himself, and he lost the letters of 
others, and it does not seem as if his daughter had taken the 
trouble to request of Lockhart’s relatives such letters of her 
father’s as he might have preserved. 

The following extract from the review is too interesting to be 
lost sight of: “Has Mrs. Gordon never even read her father’s 
letters to Lockhart soon after her mother’s death ? Has she never 
come across Lockhart’s letters to her father when both were 
mourners? Or has she forgotten to inquire whether Lockhart 
visited his friend at the season of his deepest anguish, and with 
what effect?” The writer goes on to supply the omission from 
his private notes. “I found him utterly prostrated,” said 
Lockhart, describing his visit to Wilson, “ unable or, as he said, 
determined never to take any interest in the affairs of life again.” 
“Well, what passed?” ‘ Not much worth repeating. I reasoned 
with him, and tried to show him that neither he nor I had any 
right to succumb to evils that were not of our own seeking, that 
we had both work to do and must do it, that it was neither manly 
nor Christian to mourn as he was mourning.” “Had your 
remonstrances any effect?” “ Yes, I think they had. He pressed 
my hand, looked up for a moment into my face, and said: ‘It is 
all true; I know it, but I have no strength.’ However, his 
strength came back faster than we both expected, and now he is 
pretty much what he ever was.” Gleig died only a few years ago, 
and if his papers have more scraps of conversation like this, 
surely some selection of them should yet see the light. , 
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We see from a letter of Lockhart’s to Scott about the 
‘Hypocrisy Unveiled’ pamphlet, how he, though Wilson’s junior, 
had been something of an elder brother to him, and there igs 
enough in the ‘ Life of Wilson’ to call for the reviewer's censure : 
“If Mrs. Gordon be unaware of the tender regard which to the 
last days of his life John Gibson Lockhart entertained for her 
father, she is, we should imagine, the only person known both to 
Wilson and to Lockhart from whom that fact is hid.” Christie 
(of John Scott fame) in a memorandum contributed to the late 
Professor Veitch’s ‘Life of Hamilton,’ says that he does not 
believe Lockhart ever lost a friend except Hamilton, and a letter 
therein quoted shows how even to him, when ill and in distress, 
Lockhart’s heart still beat warmly. This makes it more strange 
that Professor Veitch should have lent his authority to the outcry 
of Hogg’s daughter about the “attack” on the worthy Shepherd 
in the ‘ Life of Scott.’ This delusion has been summarily disposed 
of by Mr. Saintsbury in his essay on Hogg; and again I can only 
offer some subsidiary remarks, more curious perhaps than 
important. There is every proof that, until Hogg published his 
‘Domestic Manners,’ Lockhart, although a warm friend, had 
always treated him as the subject of good-humoured banter. 
Carlyle notes that he was “fond of quizzing, yet not very 
maliciously,” and Hogg himself confessed that it was impossible 
to be angry with him. 

A capital example of this style of audacious persiflage is 
the review of Hogg’s Autobiography in an early volume of 
Blackwood. When the ‘Domestic Manners’ appeared, it was 
reviewed in Fraser’s, pretty certainly by Lockhart (there is 
some discussion of this in the coxcomb Willis’s account of 
his interview with Christopher North, wherein Christopher's 
analysis of Lockhart’s character would be more interesting, if it 
had not been Mr. Willis’s own invention). The reviewer quoted 
the entire sketch, accompanying it with a commentary, which, to 
put it mildly, exalted Hogg’s imagination considerably at the 
expense of his memory, but in which the running fire of jokes and 
puns should have prevented him from taking the punishment 
more seriously than was intended, though that was quite serious 
enough. This attitude of mind Lockhart preserved in his 
references to Hogg in the ‘ Life of Scott,’ and even the last stern 
words with which he is dismissed are more in sorrow than in 
anger, simply amounting to the sincere wish that, for his 
own sake, Hogg had never put pen to paper upon the subject 
at all. 

One or two things in the review of the ‘Domestic Manners’ are 
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worth noting. To Hogg’s extraordinary assertion that “ what- 
ever Lockhart may pretend, I knew Sir Walter a thousand times 
better than he did,” there is simply added the syllable [poh!]. 
With reference to Scott’s refusal to contribute to Hoge’s ‘ Poetic 
Mirror,’ it is stated that he did so, knowing well enough that 
Hogg meant to forge contributions for those who might decline 
to send anything: moreover, that, when the scheme was changed, 
all the best pieces were the work of Professor Wilson. Great 
doubt is also thrown on Hogg’s boast of having received letters 
from Byron and other celebrities, and on his complaint of having 
had them stolen from him, a doubt which is repeated more than 
once in the ‘Life of Scott,’ and which, I should suppose, must 
have specially exasperated Hogg’s defenders, as being incapable 
of settlement one way or the other. 

It is a bad thing for a man when his face is against him, and 
some would have us condemn Lockhart for what they would call 
his sarcastic, sneering expression. Such criticism may be set 
against a remark of Sir Walter’s that Lockhart had the opposite 
of what Sir Henry Wotton recommended Milton to keep in Italy: 
“pensiert stretti ed il viso sciolto (thoughts close, countenance 
open).” 

There are three portraits of Lockhart at different periods of 
his life, which, from their resemblance to each other, must be 
considered as good copies of the original. There is first that by 
R. Scott Lander, prefixed to the most recent edition of the 
‘Noctes,’ showing him in what Mr. Sidney Colvin calls, and many 
would endorse, “the heyday of his brilliant and bitter youth,” 
but to others presenting a likeness in which sweetness and 
strength are singularly combined. The twinkle in the eye has 
not become the fire, nor has the slight smile playing about the 
mouth quite the setness, of the Pickersgill portrait, the second 
and best known of the three above-mentioned. The other, by 
Grant (reproduced in the Scott Centenary Catalogue, where the 
date given is surely ten or more years too early), is that of a 
man from whom “youthful hope has fled” for some time. The 
hair has fallen away from the temples, revealing a very gracefully- 
formed forehead, and the expression is one of melancholy 
attentiveness, a frame of mind which finds charming expression 
in passages of his letters to Wilson about this time. 

In none of these portraits is there what Miss Martineau calls 
“a lowering or sardonic expression ” (poor Harriet Martineau had 
been caricatured by Maclise in the Fraser Gallery, which was got 
up, she says, to flatter the Tory leaders), nor anything to justify 
what someone informed Lord Lytton (as he says in his father’s 
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‘ Life’): that “the lurking sneer might be detected in Lockhart’s 
singularly handsome, refined and intellectual countenance.” 
Perhaps these remarks apply to a portrait by Allen, which, for 
some reason or other, was engraved for the one-volume ‘ Life of 
Scott,’ but which, from its difference from the others, one would 
call a bad likeness. We can see the points wherein it tries to 
resemble them and fails, which is sufficient evidence to justify its 
rejection. 

A goodly list of queries concerning the uncollected writings of 
Lockhart could be drawn up. Where are those brilliant songs 
for the Midlothian Yeomanry written by him and by Patrick 
Fraser Tytler, in which, says Sir Archibald Alison’s Autobiography, 
no slight indication of their author’s genius will be found when 
their lives come to be written, and of which a capital specimen is 
given in Dean Burgon’s ‘Life of Tytler’? What is Lockhart’s 
share in the volume containing essays of his and of Sir Archibald’s 
“other candid critics in the Quarterly,” over whose solitary 
volume he rather crows, having one or more devoted to himself? 
What are the contents of the ‘Janus’ book, mostly written by 
Wilson and Lockhart, and what is the nature of the latter’s 
contributions to Allan Cunningham’s ‘Anniversary’? What was 
the ‘ Sketches of the Late War’ assigned to him in the ‘ Dictionary 
of National Biography,’ and on what authority is it there stated 
that his contributions to Blackwood began with the seventh 
number and included the review of Coleridge, when Gleig puts 
down as his the articles on Greek Drama in the previous numbers, 
and when the author of ‘ Peter’s Letters’ was at a loss to discover 
for the “pitiable” Coleridge review “not an apology, but a 
motive”? The house of Blackwood should have its history told 
as well as the brother houses of Constable and Murray, wherein 
all unnecessary mystery about authorship of articles and the like 
should be cleared up, if possible. 

In ‘Constable and his Literary Correspondents’ we find 
Lockhart, about 1814, proposing to write a nevel, to be published 
by his ‘Czarish Majesty.’ Did the success of the man whose 
handwriting on the wall he saw about this time, and has described 
so picturesquely, lead to his giving up the idea, and accepting 
Blackwood’s generous offer? In the same book some account is 
given of the preparation of a ‘Scott’ Shakespeare, in which 
Sir Walter was to be assisted by Lockhart (one of whose letters 
says that, whether Gifford’s proposed edition come out or not, “it 
will scarcely match our prolegomena ” ), but the commercial crisis 
put an end to it, and the three volumes that were ready were 
disposed of as waste paper! 
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By the way, in 1854, Croker was urged by Murray to undertake 
a Shakespeare, “ perhaps in conjunction with Mr. Lockhart,” but 
death rendered this project also fruitless. 

Thomas Constable, in his eagerness to show how Lockhart, 
by leaving out passages in the ‘Journal,’ had represented the 
cordiality of the relationship between Scott and his father to be 
less than it was, makes an absurd mistake. Following the words 
“Bade Constable and Cadell farewell, and hada brisk walk home,” 
he says the words “ with them” are to be found in the ‘ Journal,’ 
whereas they are not in the complete edition of the ‘ Journal,’ and 
even if omitted purposely from it, were rightly omitted, for they 
are unmeaning. 

These remarks might be continued indefinitely, in a style of 
“bald disjointed chat,” that may seem more the product of a full 
note-book than of a full head, but they are only intended to give 
force to the petition in the following paragraph. 

In a letter to Constable, Scott recommends him to obtain an 
interest in Lockhart’s works, “for,” he says, “he will blaze some 
day; of that, if God spare him, there can be little doubt.” 
Lockhart’s name did come to shine with a light, not so wide- 
spreading and all-beneficent as Scoit’s, yet reaching over a wide 
area, and better sustained to its close, and it ought not to be said 
that he, who so nobly chronicled the career of the other, remained 
without a chronicler himself. We shall be well pleased if 
Mr. Douglas gives us more of Scott’s letters with Lockhart’s as 
a kind of commentary, but that removes us almost further from 
our object, Is it too much to ask that Mr. Lang should complete 
his labours on Scott by re-editing his ‘ Life,’ and supplement them 
by giving us a memoir of the biographer? Surely these 
desultory notes have shown that such a work is not uncalled-for. 











Weather Preferences of Authors. 


One might fancy there to be some natural affinity between genius 
and the sun, seeing that so many gifted ones are attracted in such 
a peculiar manner to the source of light and heat. Shelley loved 
to expose his small round head to its intensest ardour, and indited 
many of his burning strains on the roof of his house near Leghorn, 
unscreened from the pelting rays of an Italian sun, that sun 
from whose supposed malign influence even the natives shrink. 
Byron, whose early home was in the bleak north of Scotland, was 
no less of a sun-worshipper. “I am always most religious upon a 
sunshiny day,” he writes, “as if there was some association between 
an internal approach to greater light and purity and the kindler 
of this dark lantern of our external existence.” And else- 
where he declares that he could “bear cold no better than an 
antelope, and never yet found a sun quite done to his taste,” in 
full accord with Coleridge’s saying, uttered however in a 
symbolical sense, that “the poet’s soul appears to crave the sun- 
shine.” 

It is as by some passionate impulse of affection that our men of 
genius are attracted towards the sunny South, many of them being 
apparently more at home beneath the clear blue skies of Italy or 
Spain than under their native clouds. Venice has won a lustre the 
more from the devotion of Robert Browning, while the memory 
of his wife has shed an added grace on Florence. The names of 
Keats, Leigh Hunt, and Landor are associated almost as closely with 
Italia’s image as those of her own immortals. 

Genius will cherish this craving after the sun under the most 
adverse circumstances. Charles Lamb, that inveterate lover of 
London with all its smoke and fogs, whose nature struck too deep 
a root to bear transplanting, and who had never been in warmer 
regions except on his brief trip to France, of which his chief 
impression seems to have been that he had eaten of frogs, was as 
ardent a devotee of the sun as any of them. “I hold with the 
Persian,” was his cry, and nothing less than an August noon, with 
a “sweltering sky ” overhead, could meet his craving. At sucha 
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time it was, he says, that he felt himself immortal, “as strong 
again, as valiant again, as wise again, and a great deal taller.” 

Benvenuto Cellini has left a curiously touching account of the 
yearning after the sun to which he was once subject, during a 
period of imprisonment. Use, he says, had reconciled him to 
confinement, and he professed himself contented, nay happy, in 
his dungeon, save for that one haunting desire to behold the sun, 
if only in a dream, and with the gratification of which he would 
have died content. 

His consuming wish at last brought about its own fulfilment. 
In a vision he was led forth into the street from his dark lair by 
a beautiful youth, and saw the sunlight on a wall above his head, 
and then, in answer to his prayer, the very sun itself. Dazzled, 
he closed his eyes, but, repenting, opening them again and gazing 
steadfastly on his beloved luminary, exclaimed, “Oh, my sun, for 
whom I have so passionately yearned! Albeit your rays may 
blind me, I do not wish to look upon anything again but this!” 
And to his gloomy dungeon he carried back the glorious sight, and 
still feasted his eyes on the shining orb, shorn of its fiery beams, 
and appearing to him as a bath of the purest molten gold. 

Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, a woman of whom Wordsworth 
remarks that she seems to have been destined for something much 
higher and better than she became, was possessed of something 
the same almost personal passion for the sun. We find her of 
writing from Venice in complaint of that luminary, in her own 
lightsome vein, though none the less with an undertone of 
seriousness, that he seemed to have grown old, and did not 
“ogle” with so much spirit as he used todo. “ For my own part,” 
she exclaims, “ who am more passionately fond of Phebus than 
ever Clymene was, I have some thought of removing into Africa, 
that I may feel him once more before I die, which I shall do as 
surely as your olive-trees, if I have much longer to sigh for his 
absence.” 

It was beneath the blazing sun of the tropics that Charles 
Kingsley, professed lover of the brave north-easter, seems to have 
enjoyed a very foretaste of Paradise, as he sat beneath its scorch- 
ing rays, permeated all through by the “ noble heat,” and feeling, 
as he says, almost in Elia’s own words, “young and strong and 
blithe again,” in its all-satisfying beams. 

With a touch of pathos the butterfly poet, Moore, sings the 
“blest power of sunshine,” so that ‘“ had the world,” he says, 


“no joy but this, 
To sit in sunshine calm and sweet, 
It were a world too exquisite 
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For man to leave it for the gloom, 
The deep, cold shadow of the tomb!”— 


recalling the surly request of Diogenes in response to Alexander’s 
query as to how he could serve him—“ By standing out of my 
sunshine,” the philosopher no less than the poet requiring for the 
time being no joy of life but this. 

Rousseau, like Shelley, loved to expose his bare head to the sun’s 
fiercest rays, even in the heat of the dog-days, declaring that the 
action of the sun did him good. As soon as the days began to 
turn, the summer for him was at an end. His imagination at 
once brought winter. Beethoven would change his lodgings if he 
could not get enough of the sun in them. Robert Burns, one 
summer’s evening, in the decline of his own brief day, as the 
setting sun streamed full upon him through the window, and a 
young lady present was about to draw the curtain, pleaded, “ Let 
me look at the sun, my dear! He will not long shine on me.” 

Perhaps the “sun-thirst,” as Goethe finely phrases it, was 
never felt by any one with more intensity than by Walt Whitman. 


“T love the splendid silent sun,” 


he chants; and the statement was no mere figure of speech. An 
admirer, seeking him out soon after the publication of his 


‘Leaves of Grass,” found him stretched on his back on the 
shore, gazing straight up at the burning luminary. ‘The day, we 
are told, was unusually hot, the thermometer at nearly 100°, and 
the sun blazing down “as only on sandy Long Island can the 
sun blaze.” On being asked if he did not find it rather hot, 
“not at all too hot,” returned the poet, adding that this was one 
of his favourite places and attitudes for composing. He would, 
as he himself naively confides to his readers, drink the sun-rays 
in at every pore, his Adamic open-air sun baths being a treat- 
ment in which the grand old democrat fairly revelled. 

“T do not know anything more delightful than to lie on the 
beach in the sun, and watch the rising waves, while a thousand 
vague ideas pass over the mind, like the summer clouds over the 
water,” wrote Southey, in curious anticipation of the American 
bard. Elsewhere he declares himself to be a greenhouse plant, 
“pining for want of sun,” and expressing his eager desire for 
the consulship of Cintra, “‘ my paradise !—the heaven on earth of 
my hopes” (where the sun is so powerful as to induce blindness) — 
he goes on to explain to his correspondent this apparent necessity 
of his nature for the sun on philosophical grounds :— 

“In truth, Grosvenor, I have lived abroad too long to be con- 
tented in England: I miss southern luxuries—the fruits, the 
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wines; I miss the sun in heaven, having been upon a short allow- 
ance of sunbeams these last ten days; and if the nervous fluid be 
the galvanic fluid, and the galvanic fluid the electric fluid, and 
the electric fluid condensed light, zounds! what an effect must 
these vile dark rainy clouds have upon a poor nervous fellow 
whose brain has been in a state of high illumination for the last 
fifteen months.” 

Signor Lombroso, in his curious and singularly one-sided work, 
‘The Man of Genius,’ which the present writer only came across 
after the penning of these notes, remarking on this predilection 
of genius for summer heats, accounts for it on the ground that 
genius, in common with the vegetable world, may depend on the 
action of the sun for its fruition, That, in short, the flowers of 
poesy, drama and art, like those of the garden, are alike the 
nurslings of the sun. 

There are, it is true, exceptions to this sun-worship on the part 
of genius. Milton’s peculiar affection, so far as can be gathered, 
was for twilight, of which, as has been observed, he always speaks 
with pleasure, and from whose presence heaven itself, to his 
imagination, derived an additional charm : 


“The face of brightness heaven had changed 
To grateful twilight.” 


Whether this was due to a certain coldness in his genius, or to 
the state of his eyes, which were probably sensitive long before 
his sight actually failed him, it would be difficult to decide. 
Wordsworth declared he would not exchange the clouds which, 
to his fancy, spiritualized his beloved Lake scenery for all the blue 
skies of Italy. 

Montaigne, too, (Lombroso to the contrary) the cool deliberate 
observer of men and things, had a decided preference for shadow, 
notwithstanding his casual remark that in fine weather he always 
felt himself honnéte homme. “The heat of summer is more an 
enemy to me than the cold of winter,” he avows, “for besides the 
incommodity of heat, less remediable than cold, and besides the 
force of the sunbeams that strike upon the head, all glittering 
light offends my eyes.” Addison, a somewhat kindred genius, 
expresses a similar taste; while De Quincey, as imaginative a 
writer as ever lived, announces in the most vehement terms his 
preference for winter at its sternest, happiness for him being in 
season during the shortest days, as it was for Rousseau in the 
longest. ‘Indeed, so great an epicure am I in this matter,” says 
he, “that I cannot relish a winter night fully if it be much past 
St. Thomas’s day, and have degenerated into disgusting tendencies 
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to vernal appearances; no, it must be divided by a thick wall of 
dark nights from all return of light and sunshine.” 

As some plants bloom at night, so may it also be with genius. 
De Quincey was a night flower. His shrinking, solitary spirit 
followed darkness like a dream. 

Of many others, too, it may be said that we possess no record 
of any special inclination on their part toward the sun. Though, 
for aught to the contrary, they may have been as fervent disciples 
of Zoroaster as any of those quoted. For were it not, in many 
instances, for some chance notice, of which we might very well 
have failed, the cases adduced would have been all unknown to us. 

Dr. Johnson, it will be remembered, stoutly pooh-poohed the 
notion of the effect of weather on the mind. “To temperance,” 
he wrote, “every day is bright ; and every hour is propitious to 
diligence.” Johnson, however, was little given to analyse the 
influences of nature, or any other influences, upon himself. And 
it may well be that this disposition on his part was in the spirit 
of the stoics and in defiance of his own feelings, to which he 
disdained to give way. It seemed to him a sorry thing that 
“a being endowed with reason” should “ resign his powers to the 
influences of the air, and live in dependence on the weather and 
the wind.” 

With few exceptions, it would be found, we fancy, that genius 
naturally turns to the sun, echoing in its heart the saying of 
King Solomon that “Truly the light is sweet, and a pleasant 
thing it is for the eyes to behold the sun.” 


Pavuine W. Roose. 








Che Last Parade. 


I. 


Try were days to be remembered, 
When at sound of trumpet call, 
Young recruits we left the village, 
Bent on glory one and all. 
And the music round us flashing 
Made us feel that evermore 
Our lives were worth the living 
As they never were before. 
I remember the day 
When we rode all away, 

To the dreams that the music made, 
And our hopes one and all, 
When the old trumpet call 

Rang out clear for our first parade. 


II. 


It was glorious while it lasted, 
But the years went by too soon,— 
Youth should stay a little longer 
When a lad’s a bold dragoon. 
Then, like shadows from us drifting, 
Comrades fell in foreign land. 
Home again! the roll call found us 
But a broken little band. 
As we rode down the streét 
To the old measured beat, 
It was tears that the music made, 
And it seemed like a prayer 
For the lads who would ne’er 
Stand again by our side on parade! 











THE LAST PARADE. 


Il. 


But the marching days are over. 
Veterans! now at ease we stand, 
Till the order comes for marching 
To the last and restful land. 
Only when the troops are passing, 
Our ninety years we all forget, 
And the old familiar music 
Makes us feel we're soldiers yet. 
And we’re young once again 
As we hark to the strain, 
Till the sounds in the distance fade. 
So we wait one and all 
For the last trumpet call 
That shall sound for the last parade. 


J. L. Mottoy. 





Letters of Edward LSitsgerald to Fanny Kemble, 
1871-1883. 


“Letters .... such as are written from wise men, are, of all the words 
of man, in my judgment the best.”—Bacon. 


LXY. 


WoopsripGeE: Nov. 13/79. 
My pear Lapy, 


Now that your anxieties are, as I hope, over, and that you 
are returned, as I suppose, to London, I send you a budget. 
First: the famous Belvidere Hat; which I think you ought to 
stick into your Records.' Were I a dozen years younger, I should 
illustrate all the Book in such a way; but, as my French song 
says, “‘ Le Temps est trop court pour de si longs projets.” 

Next, you behold a Photo of Carlyle’s Niece, which he bid her 
send me two or three years ago in one of her half-yearly replies 
to my Enquiries. What a shrewd, tidy, little Scotch Body! Then 
you have her last letter, telling of her Uncle, and her married Self, 
and thanking me for a little Wedding gift which I told her was 
bought from an Ipswich Pawnbroker *—a very good, clever fellow, 
who reads Carlyle, and comes over here now and then for a talk with 
me. Mind, when you return me the Photo, that you secure it 
around with your Letter paper, that the Postman may not stamp 
into it. Perhaps this trouble is scarce worth giving you. 

‘Clerke Sanders’ has been familiar to me these fifty years 
almost; since Tennyson used to repeat it, and ‘ Helen of Kirk- 


’ Mrs. Kemble appears to have adopted this suggestion. In her 
‘Records of a Girlhood,’ ii. 41, she says of Sir Thomas Lawrence, ‘ He 
came repeatedly to consult with my mother about the disputed point of 
my dress, and gave his sanction to her decision upon it. The first 
dress of Belvidera [in Venice Preserved], I remember, was a point of 
nice discussion between them. ... I was allowed (not, however, without 


serious demur on the part of Lawrence) to cover my head with a black 
hat and white feather.’ 


? William Mason. 
VOL. CV. 
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connel,’ at some Cambridge gathering. At that time he looked 
something like the Hyperion shorn of his Beams in Keats’ Poem: 
with a Pipe in his mouth. Afterwards he got a touch, I used to 
say, of Haydon’s Lazarus. Talking of Keats, do not forget to 
read Lord Houghton’s Life and Letters of him: in which you 
will find what you may not have guessed from his Poetry (though 
almost unfathomably deep in that also) the strong, masculine, 
Sense and Humour, etc., of the man: more akin to Shakespeare, 
Iam tempted to think, in a perfect circle of Poetic Faculties, 
than any Poet since. 

Well: the Leaves which hung on more bravely than ever I re- 
member are at last whirling away in a Cromwell Hurricane—(not 
quite that, neither)—and my old Man says he thinks Winter has 
set in at last. We cannot complain hitherto. Many summer 
flowers held out in my Garden till a week ago, when we dug up 
the Beds in order for next year. So now little but the orange 
Marigold, which I love for its colour (Irish and Spanish) and 
Courage, in living all Winter through. Within doors, I am again 
at my everlasting Crabbe! doctoring his Posthumous Tales a la 
mode of those of ‘The Hall,’ to finish a Volume of simple 
‘Selections’ from his other works: all which I will leave to be 
used, or not, whenever old Crabbe rises up again: which will not 
be in the Lifetime of yours ever 


E. F.G. 


I dared not decipher all that Mrs. Wister wrote in my behalf— 
because I knew it must be sincere! Would she care for my 
Eternal Crabbe ? 





LXVI. 
[Nov. 1879.] 
My pear Lapy, 
I must say a word upon a word in your last which really 
pains me—about yours and Mrs. Wister’s sincerity, etc. Why, I 
do most thoroughly believe in both; all I meant was that, partly 
from your own old personal regard for me, and hers, perhaps in- 
herited from you, you may both very sincerely over-rate my little 
dealings with other great men’s thoughts. For you know full well 
that the best Head may be warped by as good a Heart beating under 
it; and one loves the Head and Heart all the more for it. Now 
all this is all so known to you that I am vexed you will not at 
once apply it to what I may have said. Ido think that I have 
had to say something of the same sort before now; and I do 
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declare I will not say it again, for it is simply odious, all this 
talking of oneself. 

Yet one thing more. I did go to London on this last occasion 
purposely to see you at that particular time: for I had not 
expected Mrs. Edwards to be in London till a Fortnight after- 
ward, until two or three days after I had arranged to go and meet 
you the very day you arrived, inasmuch as you had told me you 
were to be but a few days in Town. 

There—there! Only believe me; my sincerity, Madam ; and— 
Voila ce qui est fait. Parlons, etc. 

Well: Mrs. Edwards has opened an Exhibition of her husband’s 
works in Bond Street—contrary to my advice—and, it appears, 
rightly contrary: for over £300 of them were sold on the first 
private View day,’ and Tom Taylor, the great Art Critic (who 
neither by Nature nor Education can be such, ‘cleverest man in 
London,’ as Tennyson once said he was), has promised a laudatory 
notice in the omnipotent Times, and then People will flock in like 
Sheep. And Iam very glad to be proved a Fool in the matter, 
though I hold my own opinion still of the merit of the Picture 
part of the Show. Enough! as we Tragic Writers say: it is such 
a morning as I would not have sacrificed indoors or in letter- 
writing to any one but yourself, and on the subject named. 

BELIEVE ME YOURS SINCERELY. 





LXVIl. 


WoopsBRIDGE: Dec’. 10, [1879.] 
My prar Lapy, 


Pray let me know how you have fared thus far through 
Winter—which began so early, and promises to continue so long. 
Even in Jersey Fred. Tennyson writes me it is all Snow and 
N.E. wind: and he says the North of Italy is blocked up with 
Snow. You may imagine that we are no better off in the East of 
England. How is it in London, and with yourself in Queen 
Anne’s Mansions? I fancy that you walk up and down that ante- 
room of yours for a regular time, as I force myself to do on a 
Landing-place in this house when I cannot get out upon what I 
call my Quarter-deck: a walk along a hedge by the upper part of 
a field which “ dominates” (as the phrase now goes) over my House 
and Garden. But I have for the last Fortnight had Lumbago, 
which makes it much easier to sit down than to get up again. 


1 November 10, 1879. 
02 
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However, the time goes, and I am surprised to find Sunday 
come round again. (Here is my funny little Reader come—to 
give me “ All the Year Round” and Sam Slick.) 


Friday. 
I suppose I should have finished this Letter in the way it begins, 
but by this noon’s post comes a note from my Brother-in-law, 
De Soyres, telling me that his wife Andalusia died yesterday.’ 
She had somewhile suffered with a weak Heart, and this sudden and 
extreme cold paralysed what vitality it had. But yesterday I had 
posted her a Letter re-enclosing two Photographs of her Grand 
Children whom she was very fond and proud of ; and that Letter is 
too late, you see. Now, none but Jane Wilkinson and E. F.G. 
remain of the many more that you remember, and always looked 
on with kindly regard. This news cuts my Letter shorter than it 
would have been ; nevertheless pray let me know how you yourself 

are: and believe me yours 
Ever and truly 
E. F.G. 


I have had no thought of going to London yet: but I shall 
never go in future without paying a Visit to’you, if you like it. I 
know not how Mrs. Edwards’ Exhibition of her Husband’s Pictures 
succeeds: I begged her to leave such a scheme alone; I cannot 
admire his Pictures now he is gone more than I did when he was 
here; but I hope that others will prove me to be a bad adviser. 





LXVIII. 
WoopBRIDGE : Jan. 8/80. 
My prear Mrs. Kemsxz, 

I think sufficient time has elapsed since my last letter to 
justify my writing you another, which, you know, means calling 
on you to reply. When last you wrote, you were all in flannel ; 
pray let me hear how you now are. Certainly, we are better off 
in weather than a month ago: but I fancy these Fogs must have 
been dismal enough in London. A Letter which I have this 
morning from a Niece in Florence tells me they have had 
“London Fog” (she says) for a Fortnight there. She says, that 
my sister Jane (your old Friend) is fairly well in health, but very 
low in Spirits after that other Sister’s Death. I will [not] say of 
myself that I have weathered away what Rheumatism and Lumbago 


1 Mrs. De Soyres died at Exeter, December 11, 1879. 
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I had; nearly so, however; and tramp about my Garden and 
Hedgerow as usual. And so I clear off Family scores on my side. 
Pray let me know, when you tell of yourself, how Mrs. Leigh"and 
those on the other side of the Atlantic fare. 

Poor Mrs. Edwards, I doubt, is disappointed with her Husband’s 
Gallery: not because of its only just repaying its expenses, except 
in so far as that implies that but few have been to see it. She 
says she feels as if she had nothing to live for, now that “her 
poor Old Dear” is gone. One fine day she went down to Woking 
where he lies, and—she did not wish to come back. It was all 
solitary, and the grass beginning to spring, and a Blackbird or 
two singing. She ought, I think, to have left London, as her 
Doctor told her, for a total change of Scene; but she may know 
best, being a very clever, as well as devoted little Woman. 

Well—you saw ‘The Falcon’?' Atheneum and Academy 
reported of it much asI expected. One of them said the Story 
had been dramatised before: I wonder why. What reads lightly 
and gracefully in Boccaccio’s Prose, would surely not do well when 
drawn out into dramatic Detail: two People reconciled to Love 
over a roasted Hawk ; about as unsavoury a Bird to eat as an Owl, 
I believe. No doubt there was a Chicken substitute at St. James’, 
but one had to believe it to be Hawk; and, anyhow, I have 
always heard that it is very difficult to eat, and talk, on the Stage 
—though people seem to manage it easily enough in real Life. 

By way of a Christmas Card, I sent Carlyle’s Niece a Postage 
one, directed to myself, on the back of which she might [write] a 
few words as to how he and herself had weathered the late Cold. 
She replied that he was well: had not relinquished his daily 
Drives: and was (when she wrote) reading Shakespeare and 
Boswell’s Hebrides. The mention of him reminds me of your 
saying—or writing—that you felt shy of ‘intruding’ yourself 
upon him by a Visit. My dear Mrs. Kemble, this is certainly a 
mistake (wilful?) of yours; he may have too many ordinary 
Visitors ; but I am quite sure that he would be gratified at your 
taking the trouble to go and see him. Pray try, weather and 
flannel permitting. 

I find some good Stuff in Bagehot’s Essays, in spite of his name, 
which is simply ‘ Bagot,’ as men call it. Also, I find Hayward’s 
Select Essays so agreeable that I suppose they are very superficial. 

At night comes my quaint little Reader with Chambers’ Journal, 
and All [the] Year Round—the latter with one of Trollope’s 
Stories *—always delightful to me, and (I am told) very superficial 


' Played at St. James’s Theatre, December 18, 1879. 
? «The Duke’s Children.’ 


‘ - S 
’ 
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indeed, as compared to George Eliot, whom I cannot relish 
at all. 

Thus much has come easily to my pen this day, and run on, you 
see, to the end of a second Sheet. So I will ‘shut up,’ as young. 
Ladies now say ; but am always and sincerely yours 

E. F.G. 


WooDBRIDGE: Febr : 3/80. 


My pear Lapy, 

I do not think it is a full month since I last taxed you for 
some account of yourself: but we have had hard weather, you 
know, ever since: your days have been very dark in London, I 
am told, and as we have all been wheezing under them, down here, 
I want to know how you stand it all. I only hope my MS. is not 
very bad; for I am writing by Candle, before my Reader comes. 
He eat such a Quantity of Cheese and Cake between the Acts that 
he could scarce even see to read at all after; so I had to remind 
him that, though he was not quite sixteen, he had much exceeded 
the years of a Pig. Since which we get on better. I did not at 
all like to have my Dombey spoiled ; especially Captain Cutitle, 
God bless him, and his Creator, now lying in Westminster Abbey. 
The intended Pathos is, as usual, missed: but just turn to little 
Dombey’s Funeral, where the Acrobat in the Street suspends his 
performance till the Funeral has passed, and his Wife wonders if 
the little Acrobat in her Arms will so far outlive the little Boy in 
the Hearse as to wear a Ribbon through his hair, following his 
Father’s Calling. It is in such Side-touches, you know, that 
Dickens is inspired to Create like a little God Almighty. I have 
read half his lately published letters, which, I think, add little to 
Forster's Account, unless in the way of showing what a good 
Fellow Dickens was. Surely it does not seem that his Family 
were not fond of him, as you supposed ? 

I have been to Lowestoft for a week to see my capital Nephew, 
Edmund Kerrich, before he goes to join his Regiment in Ireland. 
I wish you could see him make his little (six years old) put him 
through his Drill. That is worthy of Dickens: and I am always 
yours sincerely—and I do hope not just now very illegibly— 
LITTLEGRANGE, 
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LXX. 


WoopBRIDGE: Febr: 12/80. 
My pear Mrs, Kemste: 


A week ago I had a somewhat poor account of Donne from 
Edith D.—that he had less than his usually little Appetite, and 
could not sleep without Chloral. This Account I at first thought 
of sending to you: but I then thought you would soon be back in 
London to hear [of] him yourself; so I sent it to his great friend 
Merivale, who, I thought, must have less means of hearing about 
him at Ely. I enclose you this Dean’s letter: which you will find 
worth the trouble of decyphering, as all this Dean’s are. And you 
will see there is a word for you which you will have to interpret 
for me. What is the promised work he is looking for so eagerly ?* 
Your Records he ‘devoured’ a Year ago, as a letter of his 
then told me; and I suppose that his other word about the 
number of your Father’s house refers to something in those 
Records, I am not surprised at such an Historian reading your 
Records: but I was surprised to find him reading Charles Mathews’ 
Memoir, as you will see he has been doing. I told him I had been 
reading it: but then that is all in my line. Have you? No, 
I think: nor I, by the way, quite half, and that in Vol. ii— 
where is really a remarkable account of his getting into Managerial 
Debt, and its very grave consequences. 

I hear that Mr. Lowell is coming Ambassador to England, 
after a very terrible trial in nursing (as he did) his Wife: who is 
only very slowly recovering Mind as well as Body. I believe I 
wrote all this to you before, as also that I am ever yours 

E. F.G. 

I cannot remember Pangloss in Candide: only a Pedant Optimist, 
I think, which became the sowbriquet of Maupertius’ Akakia 
Optimism ; but I have not the book, and do not want to have it. 





LXXI. 


Woopsrineéek, March 1, [1880.] 
My pgar Lapy, 


I am something like my good old friend Bernard Barton, 
who would begin—and end—a letter to some one who had just 
gone away from his house. I should not mind that, only you will 
persist in answering what calls for no answer. But the enclosed 
came here To-day, and as I might mislay it if I waited for my 
average time of writing to you, I enclose it to you now. It 


? Probably the ‘Records of Later Life,’ published in 1882. 
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shows, at any rate, that I do not neglect your Queries; nor does 
he to whom I refer what I cannot answer myself.’ 

This Wright edits certain Shakespeare Plays for Macmillan: 
very well, I fancy, so far as Notes go; simply explaining what 
needs explanation for young Readers, and eschewing all xsthetic 
(now, don’t say you don’t know what ‘esthetic’ means, etc.) 
esthetic (detestable word) observation. With this the Swin- 
burnes, Furnivalls, Athenzeums, etc., find fault: and a pretty hand 
they make of it when they try that tack. It is safest surely to 
give people all the Data you can for forming a Judgment, and 
then leave them to form it by themselves. 

You see that I enclose you the fine lines? which I believe I 
repeated to you, and which I wish you to paste on the last page 
of my Crabbe, so as to be a pendant to Richard's last look at the 
Children and their play. I know not how I came to leave it out 
when first printing: for certainly the two passages had for many 
years run together in my Memory. 

Adieu, Madame: non pas pour toujours, jespére; pas méme 
pour long temps. Cependant, ne vous génez pas, je vous prie, en 
répondant a une lettre qui ne vaut—qui ne réclame pas méme— 
aucune réponse: tandis que vous me croyez votre tres dévoué 
EpovarD DE PETITGRANGE. 





LXXII. 


WoopsrinceE: March 26, [1880.] 
My pear Lapy: 


The Moon has reminded me that it is a month since I last 
went up to London. I said to the Cabman who took me to 
Queen Anne’s, ‘I think it must be close on Full Moon, and he 
said, ‘I shouldn’t wonder,’ not troubling himself to look back to 
the Abbey over which she was riding. Well; I am sure I have 
little enough to tell you; but I shall be glad to hear from you 
that you are well and comfortable, if nothing else. And you 
see that I am putting my steel pen into its very best paces all 
for you. By far the chief incident in my life for the last month 
has been the reading of dear old Spedding’s Paper on the 


1 On Ist February, 1880, Fitzgerald wrote to me:—‘‘ Do you know what 
‘Stub Iron’ is? (I do), and what ‘Heel-taps’ derives from, which Mrs. 
Kemble asks, and I cannot tell her.” This is probably the query 
referred to. 

2 Beginning “ As men may children as their sports behold !”—‘ Tales of 
the Hall,’ book xxi., at the end of ‘Smugglers and Poachers.’ 
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Merchant of Venice:' there, at any rate, is one Question settled, 
and in such a beautiful way as only he commands. I could 
not help writing a few lines to tell him what I thought; but 
even very sincere praise is not the way to conciliate him. 
About Christmas I wrote%him, relying on it that I should be most 
likely to secure an answer if I expressed dissent from some other 
work of his; and my expectation was justified by one of the fullest 
answers he had written to me for many a day and year. 

I read in one of my Papers that Tennyson had another Play 
accepted at the Lyceum. I think he is obstinate in such a 
purpose, but, as he is a Man of Genius, he may surprize us still by 
a vindication of what seem to me several Latter-day failures. I 
suppose it is as hard for him to relinquish his Vocation as other 
men find it to be in other callings to which they have been 
devoted ; but I think he had better not encumber the produce of 
his best days by publishing so much of inferior quality. 

Under the cold Winds and Frosts which have lately visited us— 
and their visit promises to be a long one—my garden Flowers can 
scarce get out of the bud, even Daffodils have hitherto failed to 
‘take the winds,’ etc. Crocuses early nipt and shattered (in 
which my Pigeons help the winds) and Hyacinths all ready, if but 
they might ! 

My Sister Lusia’s Widower has sent me a Drawing by Sir T. 
Lawrence of my Mother: bearing a surprising resemblance to— 
The Duke of Wellington. This was done in her earlier days—I 
suppose, not long after I was born—for her, and his (Lawrence’s) 
friend Mrs. Wolff: and though, I think, too Wellingtonian, the 
only true likeness of her. Engravings were made of it—so good 
as to be facsimiles, I think—to be given away to Friends. I 
should think your mother had one. If you do not know it, I will 
bring the Drawing up with me to London when next I go there: 
or will send it up for your inspection, if you like. But I do not 
suppose you will care for me to do that. 

Here is a much longer letter than I thought for; I hope not 
troublesome to your Eyes—from yours always and sincerely 

LITTLEGRANGE. 


I have been reading Comus and Lycidas with wonder, and a 
sort of awe. Tennyson once said that Lycidas was a touchstone 
of poetic Taste. 


* In the Cornhill Magazine, March 1880, ‘The Story of the Merchant 
of Venice.’ 
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LXXIII. 


WoopsrRinGE: March 28, [1880.] 
My par Mrs. Kemste, 

No—the Flowers were not from me—I have nothing full- 
blown to show except a few Polyanthuses, and a few Pansies. 
These Pansies never throve with me till last year: after a Cart- 
load or two of Clay laid on my dry soil, I suppose, the year before. 
Insomuch that one dear little Soul has positively held on blowing, 
more or less confidently, all winter through; when even the 
Marigold failed. 

Now, I meant to have intimated about those Flowers in a few 
French words on a Postcard—purposely to prevent your 
answering—unless your rigorous Justice could only be satisfied by 
a Post Card in return. But I was not sure how you might like my 
Card ; so here is a Letter instead ; which I really do beg you, as 
a favour, not to feel bound to answer. A time will come for such 
@ word. 

By the by, you can make me one very acceptable return, I 
hope with. no further trouble than addressing it to me. That 
‘ Nineteenth Century’ for February, with a Paper on ‘ King John’ 
(your Uncle) in it.’ Our Country Bookseller has been for three 
weeks getting it for me—and now says he cannot get it—‘ out of 
print.’ I rather doubt that the Copy I saw on your Table was 
only lent to you; if so, take no more trouble about it; some 
one will find me a Copy. 

I shall revolve in my own noble mind what you say about 
Jessica and her Jewels: as yet, I am divided between you, and that 
old Serpent, Spedding. Perhaps ‘That is only his Fancy,’ as he 
says of Shylock. What a light, graceful way of saying well- 
considered Truth! 

I doubt you are serious in reminding me of my Tumbler on the 
Floor ; and, I doubt not, quite right in being so. This comes of 
one’s living so long either with no Company, or with only free and 
easy. But I am always the same toward you, whether my Tumbler 
in the right place or not, 

Tue Lamp or LitrLEGRANGE. 


? “An Eye-witness of John Kemble,’ by Sir Theodore Martin. The eye- 
witness is Tieck. 
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LXXIV. 


WoopsrineE, April 6, [1880.]}* 
My pear Lapy, 


I hope my letter, and the Magazine which accompanies it, 
will not reach you at a time when you have family troubles to 
think about. You can, however, put letter and Magazine aside 
at once, without reading either ; and, anyhow, I wish once more— 
in vain, I suppose—that you would not feel bound to acknowledge 
them. 

I think this Atlantic,? which I took in so long as you were 
embarked on it, was sent me by Mr. Norton, to whom I had sent 
my Crabbe; and he had, I suppose, shown it to Mr. Woodberry, 
the Critic. And the Critic has done his work well, on the whole, 
1 think: though not quite up to my mark of praise, nor enough 
to create any revival of Interest in the Poems. You will see that 
I have made two or three notes by the way: but you are still less 
bound to read them than the text. 

If you be not bothered, I shall ask you to return me the 
Magazine. I have some thought of taking it in again, as I like 
to see what goes on in the literary way in America, and I found 
their critics often more impartial in their estimation of English 
Authors than our own Papers are, as one might guess would be 
the case. 

I was, and am, reading your Records again, before this Atlantic 
came to remind me of you. I have Bentley’s second Edition. I 
feel the Dullness of that Dinner Party in Portland Place* (I know 
it was) when Mrs. Frere sang. She was somewhile past her 
prime then (1831), but could sing the Classical Song, or Ballad, till 
much later in Life. Pasta too, whom you then saw and heard! 
I still love the pillars of the old Haymarket Opera House, where I 
used to see placarded Mrpza rn Corinto.‘ 

And I am still yours sincerely 
LITTLEGRANGE. 
You are better off in London this black weather. 


* This letter was written on a Tuesday, and April 6 was a Tuesday in 
1880. Moreover, in 1880, at Easter, Donne’s house was in quarantine. 
Fitzgerald probably had the advanced sheets of the Atlantic Monthly for 
May from Professor Norton as early as the beginning of April. 

* The Atlantic Monthly for May, 1880, contained an article by Mr. G. E. 
Woodberry on Crabbe, “A Neglected Poet.” See letter to Professor 
Norton, May 1, 1880, in ‘ Letters,’ ii. 281. 

* No. 39, where Fitzgerald’s father and mother lived. See ‘ Records 
of a Girlhood,’ iii. 28. 

* See ‘ Letters,’ ii. 138. 
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P.S. Since my letter was written, I receive the promised one 
from Mowbray: his Father well: indeed, in better health and 
Spirits than usual: and going with Blanche to Southwell on 
Wednesday (to-morrow) fortnight. 

His London house almost, if not quite, out of Quarantine. But 
—do not go! say I. 





LXXV. 

WoopsRinDGE: April 23, [1880.} 
My pear Mrs. Kemete, 

I was really sorry to hear from you that you were about to 
move again. I suppose the move has been made by this time: 
as I do not know whither, I must trouble Coutts, I suppose, 
to forward my Letter to you; and then you will surely tell me 
your new Address, and also how you find yourself in it. 

I have nothing to report of myself, except that I was for 
ten days at Lowestoft in company (though not in the house) with 
Edward Cowell the Professor: with whom, as in last Autumn, I read, 
and all but finished, the second part of Don Quixote. There came 
Aldis Wright to join us; and he quite agrees with what you say 
concerning the Jewel-robbery in the Merchant of Venice. He 
read me the Play; and very well; thoroughly understanding the 
text: with clear articulation, and the moderate emphasis proper 
to room-reading; with the advantage also of never having 
known the Theatre in his youth, so that he has not picked up the 
twang of any Actor of the Day. Then he read me King John, 
which he has some thoughts of editing next after Richard III. 
And I was reminded of you at Ipswich twenty-eight years ago; and of 
your Father—his look up at Angiers’ Walls as he went out in Act ii. 
I wonder that Mrs. Siddons should have told Johnson that she pre- 
ferred Constance to any of Shakespeare’s Characters: perhaps I 
misremember ; she may have said Queen Catharine.’ I must not 
forget to thank you for the Nineteenth Century from Hatchard’s ; 
Tieck’s Article very interesting to me, and I should suppose 
just in its criticism as to what John Kemble then was. I havea 
little print of him about the time: in Cidipus—(whose Play, I 
wonder, on such a dangerous subject ?) from a Drawing by that 

? It was Queen Catharine. When Mrs. Siddons called upon Johnson in 
1783, he ‘particularly asked her which of Shakespeare’s characters she 
was most pleased with. Upon her answering that she thought the 
character of Queen Catharine, in Henry the Eighth, the most natural :—“ I 
think so too, Madam, (said he ;) and whenever you perform it, I will once 


more hobble out to the theatre myself.” ’—Boswell’s ‘ Life of Johnson,’ ed. 
Birkbeck Hill, iv. 242. 
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very clever Artist De Wilde : who never missed Likeness, Character, 
and Life, even when reduced to 16mo Engraving.’ 

What you say of Tennyson’s Eyes reminded me that he 
complained of the Dots in Persian type flickering before them: 
insomuch that he gave up studying it. This was some thirty 
years ago. Talking on the subject one day to his Brother 
Frederick, he (Frederick) said he thought possible that a sense of the 
Sublime was connected with Blindness: as in Homer, Milton, and 
Handel: and somewhat with old Wordsworth perhaps; though 
his Eyes were, I think, rather weak than consuming with any 
inward Fire. 

I heard from Mr. Norton that Lowell had returned to Madrid 
in order to bring his Wife to London—if possible. She seems very 
far from being recovered ; and (Norton thinks) would not have 
recovered in Spain: so Lowell will have one consolation for 
leaving the land of Cervantes and Calderon to come among the 
English, whom I believe he likes little better than Hawthorne liked 
them. 

I believe that yesterday was the first of my hearing the 
Nightingale; certainly of hearing my Nightingale in the trees 
which I planted, ‘ hauts comme ¢a,’ as Madame de Sévigné says. I 
am positively about to read her again, ‘ tout Madame de Sévigné,’ as 
Ste. Beuve said.2? What better now Spring is come?* She would 
be enjoying her Rochers just now. And I think this is a dull 
letter of mine ; but I am always sincerely yours 

E. DE PETITGRANGE. 





LXXVI. 
WoopDBRIDGE: May 25/80. 
My pear Lapy, 

Another full Moon reminds [me] of my monthly call upon 
you by Letter—a call to be regularly returned, I know, according to 
your Etiquette. As so it must be, I shall be very glad to hear 
that you are better than when you last wrote, and that some, if 
not all, of the ‘trouble’ you spoke of has passed away. I have 
not heard of Donne since that last letter of yours: but a Post 
Card from Mowbray, who was out holyday-making in Norfolk, 
tells me that he will write as soon as he has returned to London, 
which, I think, must be about this very time. 

’ See letters of February and December, 1881. 

® See ‘ Letters,’ ii. 244, 249, 

* On June 30, 1880, he wrote to me, ‘Half her Beauty is the liquid 
melodiousness of her language—all unpremeditated as a Blackbird’s.’ 
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I shall be sorry if you do not get your annual dose of Mountain 
Air; why can you not? postponing your visit to Hampshire till 
Autumn—a season when I think those who want company and 
comfort are most glad of it. But you are determined, I think, to 
do as you are asked: yes, even the more so if you do not wish it. 
And, moreover, you know much more of what is fittest to do 
than I. 

A list of Trench’s works in the Academy made me think of 
sending him my Crabbe: which I did, and had a very kind answer 
from him, together with a Copy of a second Edition of his 
Calderon Essay and Translation. He had not read any Crabbe 
since he was a Lad: what he may think of him now I know not: 
for I bid him simply acknowledge the receipt of my Volume, as 
I did of his. I think much the best way, unless advice is wanted 
on either side before publication. 

If you write—which you will—unless—nay, whether troubled or 
not, I think—I should like to hear if you have heard anything of 
Mr. Lowell in London. I do not write to him for fear of bother- 
ing him: but I wish to know that his Wife is recovered. I have 
been thinking for some days of writing a Note to Carlyle’s Niece, 
enclosing her a Post Card to be returned to me with just a word 
about him and herself. A Card only: for I do not know how 
occupied she may be with her own family cares by this time. 

I have re-read your Records, in which I do not know that I find 
any too much, as I had thought there was of some early Letters. 
Which I believe I told you while the Book was in progress.’ It is, 
I sincerely say, a capital Book, and, as I have now read it twice 
over with pleasure, and I will say, with Admiration—if but for its 
Sincerity (I think you will not mind my saying that much)—I shall 
probably read it over again, if I live two years more. I am now 
embarked on my blessed Sévigné, who, with Crabbe, and John 
Wesley, seem to be my great hobbies; or such as I do not tire 
of riding, though my friends may weary of hearing me talk 
about them. 

By the by, to-morrow is, I think, Derby Day ; which I remember 
chiefly for its marking the time when Hampton Court Chestnuts 
were usually in full flower. You may guess that we in the 
Country here have been gaping for rain to bring on our Crops, and 
Flowers ; very tantalising have been many promising Clouds, which 
just dropped a few drops by way of Compliment, and then passed 
on. But last night, when Dombey was being read to me we 
heard a good splash of rain, and Dombey was shut up that we 


1 See letter of May 5, 1877. 
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might hear, and see, and feel, it.’ I never could make out who 
wrote two lines which I never could forget, wherever I found 
them :— 


‘ Abroad, the rushing Tempest overwhelms 
Nature pitch dark, and rides the thundering elms.’ 


Very like Glorious John Dryden; but many others of his time 
wrote such lines, as no one does now—not even Messrs. Swinburne 
and Browning. 
And I am always your old Friend, with the new name of 
LITTLEGRANGE. 





LXXVII. 


WooDBRIDGE: June 23, [1880.] 
My pear Mrs. Kems ce, 


You smile at my ‘Lunacies’ as you call my writing 
periods ; I take the Moon as a signal not to tax you too often for 
your inevitable answer. I have now let her pass her Full: and 
June is drawing short: and you were to be but for June at 
Leamington: so—I must have your answer, to tell me about your 
own health (which was not so good when last you wrote) and that 
of your Family: and when, and where, you go from Leamington. 
I shall be sorry if you cannot go to Switzerland. 

I have been as far as—Norfolk—on a week’s visit (the only visit 
of the sort I now make) to George Crabbe, my Poet’s Grandson, 
and his two Grand-daughters. It was a very pleasant visit 
indeed; the people all so sensible, and friendly, talking of old 
days; the country flat indeed, but green, well-wooded, and well- 
cultivated : the weather well enough.” 


1 In a letter to me of the same date he wrote; ‘ Last night when Miss 
Tox was just coming, like a good Soul, to ask about the ruined Dombey, 
we heard a Splash of Rain, and I had the Book shut up, and sat listening 
to the Shower by myself—till it blew over, I am sorry to say, and no more 
of the sort all night. But we are thankful for that small mercy. 

‘I am reading through my Sévigné again—welcome as the flowers of 
May.’ 

2 On June 9, 1879, Fitzgerald wrote to me: ‘I was from Tuesday to 
Saturday last in Norfolk with my old Bredfield Party—George, not very 
well: and, as he has not written to tell me he is better, I am rather 
anxious. You should know him; and his Couutry: which is still the old 
Country which we have lost here ; small enclosures, with hedgeway timber : 
green gipsey drift-ways: and Crome Cottage and Farmhouse of that 
beautiful yellow “Clay-lump” with red pantile roof'd—not the d——d 
Brick and Slate of these parts.’ 
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I carried there two volumes of my Sévigné: and even talked of 
going over to Brittany, only to see her Rochers, as once I went to 
Edinburgh only to see Abbotsford. But (beside that I probably 
should not have gone further than talking in any case) a French 
Guide Book informed me that the present Proprietor of the place 
will not let it be shown to Strangers who pester him for a view of 
it, on the strength of those ‘ paperasses, as he calls her Letters.’ 
So this is rather a comfort tome. Had I gone, I should also have 
visited my dear old Frederick Tennyson at Jersey. But now I 
think we shall never see one another again. 

Spedding keeps on writing Shakespeare Notes in answer to 
sundry Theories broached by others: he takes off copies of his 
MS. by some process he has learned ; and, as I always insist on 
some Copy of all he writes, he has sent me these, which I read by 
instalments, as Eyesight permits. I believe I am not a fair Judge 
between him and his adversaries ; first, because I have but little, 
if any, faculty of critical Analysis; and secondly, because I am 
prejudiced with the notion that old Jem is Shakespeare’s Prophet, 
and must be right. But, whether right or wrong, the way in 
which he conducts, and pleads, his Case is always Music tome. So 
it was even with Bacon, with whom I could not be reconciled: I 
could not like Dr. Fell: much more so with “ the Divine Williams,” 
who is a Doctor that I do like. 

It has turned so dark here in the last two days that I scarce 
see to write at my desk by a window which has a hood over it, 
meant to exclude—the Sun! I have encreased my Family by two 
broods of Ducks, who compete for the possession of a Pond about 
four feet in diameter: and but an hour ago I saw my old 
Seneschal escorting home a stray lot of Chickens. My two elder 
Nieces are with me at present, but I do not think will be long 
here, if a Sister comes to them from Italy. 

Pray let me hear how you are. I am pretty well myself:— 
though not quite up to the mark of my dear Sévigné, who writes 
from her Rochers when close on sixty—‘ Pour moi, je suis d’une 
si parfaite santé, que je ne comprends point ce que Dieu veut 
faire de moi.’? 

But yours always and a Day, 
LITTLEGRANGE. 
1 See ‘ Letters,’ ii. 290. 


* See letter of Madame de Sévigné to Madame de Grignan, June 15, 
1689. 
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LXXVIII. 


[WoopsrinGE, July 24, 1880.] 

‘Tl sera le mois de Juillet tant qu'il plaira 4 Dieu’ writes my 
friend Sévigné—only a week more of it now, however. I should 
have written to my friend Mrs. Kemble before this—in defiance of 
the Moon—had I not been waiting for her Address from Mowbray 
Donne, to whom I wrote more than a fortnight ago. I hope no 
ill-health in himself, or his Family, keeps him from answering my 
Letter, if it ever reached him. But I will wait no longer for his 
reply: for I want to know concerning you and your health: and 
so I must trouble Coutts to fill up the Address which you will not 
instruct me in. 

Here (Woodbridge) have I been since last I wrote—some Irish 
Cousins coming down as soon as English Nieces had left. Only 
that in the week’s interval I went to our neighbouring Aldeburgh 
on the Sae—where I first saw, and felt, the Sea some sixty-five 
years ago; a dreary place enough in spite of some Cockney 
improvements: my old Crabbe’s Borough, as you may remember. 
I think one goes back to the old haunts as one grows old: as the 
Chancellor )’H6pital said when he returned to his native Bour- 
deaux, I think: ‘Me voici, Messieurs,’ returned to die, as the 
hare does, in her ancient ‘gite.’* I shall soon be going to 
Lowestoft, where one of my Nieces, who is married to an Italian, 
and whom I have not seen for many years, is come, with her Boy, 
to stay with her Sisters. 

Whither are you going after you leave Hampshire? You spoke 
in your last letter of Scarboro’: but I still think you will get over 
to Switzerland. One of my old Friends—and Flames—Mary Lynn 
(pretty name) who is of our age, and played with me when we 
both were Children—at that very same Aldeburgh—is gone over 
to those Mountains which you are so fond of: having the same 
passion for them as you have. I had asked her to meet me at 
that Aldeburgh—‘ Aldbro’’—that we might ramble together 
along that beach where once we played ; but she was gone. 

If you should come to Lowestoft instead of Scarbro’, we, if you 
please, will ramble together too. But I do not recommend the 
place—very ugly—on a dirty Dutch Sea—and I do not suppose 
you would care for any of my People; unless it were my little 
Niece Annie, who is a delightful Creature. 


‘ In one of Fitzgerald’s Common Place Books he gives the story thus: 
“When Chancellor Cheverny went home in his Old Age and for the last 
time, “ Messieurs ” (dit-il aux Gentilshommes du Canton accourus pour le 
saluer), “ Je ressemble au bon Liévre qui vient mourir au Gite.”’ 

VOL. CV. z 
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I see by the Atheneum that Tom Taylor is dead'—the ‘cleverest 
Man in London’ Tennyson called him forty years ago. Professor 
Goodwin, of the Boston Cambridge, is in England, and made a 
very kind proposal to give me a look on his travels. But I could 
not let him come out of his way (as it would have been) for any 
such a purpose.” He wrote that Mrs. Lowell was in better health : 
residing at Southampton, which you knew well near fifty years 
ago, as your Book tells. Mr. Lowell does not write to me now; 
nor is there reason that he should. 

Please to make my remembrances to Mr. Sartoris, who scarcely 
remembers me, but whose London House was very politely opened 
to me so many years ago. Anyhow, pray let me hear of yourself : 
and believe me always yours sincerely 

Tae Larep or LitTLecRANnGE. 





LXXIX. 
WoopsrRinDGE: Friday, [30 July, 1880.] 


My pear Lapy, 

I send you Mowbray’s reply to my letter of nearly three 
weeks ago. No good news of his Father—still less of our Army 
(news to me told to-day) altogether a sorry budget to greet you 


on your return to London. But the public news you knew 
already, I doubt not: and I thought as well to tell you of our 
Donne at once. 

I suppose one should hardly talk of anything except this Indian 


1 Tom Taylor died July 12, 1880. 

2 On July 16 Fitzgerald wrote to me: ‘Not being assured that you 
were back from Revision, I wrote yesterday to Cowell asking him—and 
you, when returned—to call on Professor Goodwin, of American Cam- 
bridge, who goes to-morrow to your Cambridge—to see—if not to stay 
with—Mr. Jebb. Mr. Goodwin proposed to give me a look here before he 
went to Cambridge: but I told him I could not bear the thought of his 
coming all this way for such a purpose. I think you can witness that I 
do not wish even old English Friends to take me except on their way else- 
where: and for an American Gentleman! It is not affectation to say that 
any such proposal worried me. So what must I do but ask him to be sure 
to see Messrs. Wright and Cowell when he got to Cambridge: and spend 
part of one of his days there in going to Bury, and (even if he cared not 
for the Abbey with its Abbot Samson and Jocelyn) to sit with a Bottle of 
light wine at the Angel window, face to face with that lovely Abbey gate. 
Perhaps Cowell, I said, might go over with him—knowing and loving 
Gothic—that was a liberty for me to take with Cowell, but he need not go 
—I did not hint at you. I suppose I muddled it all. But do show the 
American Gentleman some civilities, to make amends for the disrespect 
which you and Cowell told me of in April.’ 
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Calamity :’ but I am selfish enough to ignore, as much as I can, 
such Evils as I cannot help. 

I think that Tennyson in calling Tom Taylor the ‘cleverest 
man, etc., meant pretty much as you do. I believe he said it 
in reply to something I may have said that was less laudatory. 
At one time Tennyson almost lived with him and the Wigans 
whom I did not know. Taylor always seemed to me as ‘clever’ 
as any one: was always very civil to me: but one of those toward 
whom I feit no attraction. He was too clever, I think. As to 
Art, he knew nothing of it then, nor (as he admits) up to 1852 
or thereabout, when he published his very good Memoir of 
Haydon. I think he was too ‘clever’ for Art also. 

Why will you write of ‘If you bid me come to Lowestoft in 
October,’ etc., which, you must know, is just what I should not 
ask you to do: knowing that, after what you say, you would 
come, if asked, were—(a Bull begins here)—were it ever so unlikely 
for you. I am going thither next week, to hear much (I dare 
say) of a Brother in Ireland who may be called to India; 
and am 

Ever yours sincerely, 
LITTLEGRANGE. 


Why won’t you write to me from Switzerland to say where a 


Letter may find you? If not, the Harvest Moon will pass! 





LXXX, 


Ivy HovusE, LowEsTort: 
Sept”. 20,? [1880.] 
My pear Mrs. Kensie, 
Here is a second Full Moon since last I wrote—(Harvest 
Moon, I think). I knew not where to direct to you before, and, 
as you remain determined not to apprize me yourself, so I have 
refused to send through Coutts. You do not lose much. 

Here have been for nearly two months Five English Nieces 
clustered round a Sister who married an Italian, and has not been 
in England these dozen years. She has brought her Boy of six, 
who seems to us wonderfully clever as compared to English 


’ The defeat of General Burrows by Ayoub Khan, announced in the 
House of Commons, July 28,1880. On July 29 further telegrams reported 
that General Burrows and other officers had arrived at Candahar after the 
defeat. 

* The date should be September 19, which was a Sunday in 1880. 
Fall moon was on September 18. 


erp 2 
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Children of his Age, but who, she tells us, is counted rather behind 
his Fellows in Italy. Our meeting has been what is called a 
* Success ’—which will not be repeated, I think. She will go back 
to her adopted Country in about a month, I suppose. Do you 
know of any one likely to be going that way about that time ? 

Some days ago, when I was sitting on the Pier, rather sad at 
the Departure [of] a little Niece—an abridgment of all that is plea- 
sant—and good—in Woman—Charles Merivale accosted me—he and 
his good, unaffected, sensible, wife, and Daughter to match. He 
was looking well, and we have since had a daily stroll together. 
We talked of you, for he said (among the first things he did say) 
that he had been reading your Records again: so I need not tell 
you his opinion of them. He saw your Uncle in Cato when he 
was about four years old; and believes that he (J. P. K.) had 
a bit of red waistcoat looking out of his toga, by way of Blood. 
I tell him he should call on you and clear up that, and talk on 
many other points. 

Mowbray Donne wrote me from Wales a month ago that his 
Father was going on pretty well. I asked for further from 
Mowbray when he should have returned from Wales: but he has 
not yet written. Merivale, who is one of Donne’s greatest Friends, 
has not heard of him more lately than I. 

Now, my dear Mrs. Kemble, I want to hear of you from your- 


self: and I have told you why it is that I have not asked you 
before. I fancy that you will not be back in England when this 
Letter reaches Westminster: but I fancy that it will not be long 
before you find it waiting on your table for you. 

And now I am going to look for the Dean, who, I hope, has 
been at Church this morning: and though I have not done that, 
I am not the less sincerely yours 


E. F.G. 


(To be continued.) 











A Glimpse of Genteel Socialism. 


To the west of the town the main road runs over a hill which 
slopes gradually away to the sea-shore. From the road an 
avenue of evergreens leads to what looks like a cluster of small 
villas, but is in reality a triple suite of buildings belonging to an 
association of a peculiar and very interesting character. The 
Mount Pleasant Co-operative Society is a body consisting—when 
complete—of thirty-two members, all residing on the spot and 
having things to a great extent in common. 

The association first took shape in the fertile brain of Colonel 
Scribe, a merry-hearted old officer on half-pay and nothing else. 
It is true that he was a bachelor, and had no one to support but 
himself; but as he had an expensive liking for books and had 
never learnt to be very economical in little matters, his income 
was generally spent within the year to which it belonged. 
Among his friends were others, who, from one cause or another, 
found it quite difficult enough to lead lives of cultured ease 
without getting into debt; and one day it occurred to him that a 
plan might be adopted of clubbing a number of incomes together 
and thereby diminishing the expenses of the individuals without 
destroying the individuality or the privacy of the expenders. 

“ Weare always hearing about co-operation,” he said to himself, 
as he was taking his solitary constitutional over the hill; “and 
why shouldn’t co-operation be as good for us as for the fellows 
who keep shop or work in factories? It would be a kind of 
socialism, I suppose; but I see nothing to object to in socialism 
if the people one has to associate with are decent and agreeable, 
and one can have one’s own rooms to take refuge in.” 

He thought it over—and he thought it out. Two days later, a 
dozen of his friends were discussing the project with him. In 
less than a fortnight several score of letters had been sent to 
various parts of Her Majesty’s dominions to get others interested 
in the scheme. By-and-by an architect was called in, a site on 
the West Hill was selected, plans and elevations were drawn, and 
the matter settled. The funds were raised by £5 shares, all of 
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which were to belong to the actual residents in the building. 
The estate ultimately comprised lodge-gates, stables, offices and 
ground requisite for a large kitchen-garden and orchards ; well- 
laid-out lawns and shrubberies; a central block of buildings, 
comprising dining-hall, library—which also served as reading- 
room and general rendezvous—ladies’ room, smoking-room, 
billiard-room, and all the accommodation and offices required by 
the housekeeper and her little army of assistants; two wings 
—connected with the central block by pleasant covered passages 
and open colonnades—each containing sixteen suites of two or 
more rooms each, each suite having the principal room or rooms 
looking south and opening upon a piazza which extended the 
whole length of the three blocks of buildings. 

After the first formation of the association fresh members were 
admitted by ballot, which had to be absolutely unanimous, and no 
one was admitted but elderly persons, the only exceptions to this 
rule being grown-up sons and daughters who were under the 
charge of their parents. No difficulty was experienced in getting 
all the shares taken. In fact, the number of eligible applicants 
was greater than the accommodation; and it never happened 
that there were not names on the secretary’s book waiting for 
election when vacancies occurred. Colonel Scribe was so well 
known and so thoroughly respectable, and those who first backed 
his scheme had so much influence in society, that success was 
certain from the very first. 

The deed of incorporation contained full regulations for the 
management of the association. The housekeeper and her 
assistants, as well as the grooms and gardeners, were to be paid 
servants, not members of the association. But it was left to the 
members to volunteer to undertake without remuneration such 
work as the duties of secretary, treasurer, librarian, and other 
duties which devolve as a matter of course upon the master of a 
private household. 

The inauguration of the buildings was a very pleasant and 
picturesque ceremonial, and for the first few weeks of the history 
of the Mount Pleasant Retreat its inmates were quite busy 
enough to feel that they were important public characters. The 
idea of working the establishment in a socialistic way proved 
exceedingly acceptable to all, and there was at first rather a 
danger that the needed work would be overdone than that it 
would be left undone. It was like the beginning of a new life to 
many of the residents, to have something really to do besides 
lounging to and from the club or falling asleep over a novel. 
The election of Sir Oscar Debdale to the presidency and of Lady 
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Debdale as the lady representative and leader of the little 
community was both unanimous and cordial. It was their duty 
to control the furnishing and the commissariat, to hear all wishes 
and complaints as to the domestic service of the establishment, and 
to be the general channel of communication between the members 
and the housekeeping staff. A most efficient and willing secretary 
was found in Mr. Quincey, a retired barrister; and a treasurer 
equally efficient and willing in an Anglo-Indian, Mr. Minter. Old 
Professor Greenway, of botanical celebrity, was made happy by 
being placed over the flower-gardens and shrubberies; while a 
decayed country squire, Mr. Turnbull, was made master of the 
fruit and vegetable grounds. The billiard-room, the smoke-room, 
and the lawns were given in charge to Major Racket; the stables 
were placed under the care of the Hon. Steeple Foxey; and the 
good ingenuous Colonel Scribe smiled with deeply-felt satisfaction 
when the library was handed over to him. 

How pleasant and idyllic life was at the Retreat was known 
only to those who enjoyed it. Everything worked smoothly and 
harmoniously. Instead of being either a tax upon time and 
strength, or an infringement of personal liberty or domestic 
privacy, the work which required to be done and the habits of 
association which the communistic life necessitated gave a zest 
and an agreeable flavour of sociality to the routine of daily 
existence. The officers constituted a committee of executive, 
meeting once a week in the library, these meetings being open to 
all the members of the community who might not only listen but 
also express their opinions as assessors. Once a quarter the whole 
association met for business, when the quarter’s accounts were 
produced, audited, and settled, and the balance either added to or 
deducted from—as the case might be—the reserve fund of the 
association. Once a year, after setting aside a sum thought 
sufficient for contingencies, this reserve fund was duly apportioned 
among the shareholders. The economy due to this co-operative 
mode of life was found to be even greater than had been 
anticipated, while the excellence of the table and the general 
resources of the establishment were such as few, if any, of the 
Retreaters could have obtained by their incomes spent in the 
ordinary individualistic mode of housekeeping. The stables, 
under the splendid management of the Hon. Steeple Foxey, were 
eminently successful. To the brougham and barouche with which 
the community began, were soon added a waggonette and a dog- 
cart, while additions were made to the stud for the use of those 
who indulged in saddle exercise. On fine days the waggonette 
and barouche went out with parties at stated hours, and the other 
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vehicles and the saddle-horses were ordered at any time by those 

who wanted them. Every one was debited with the amount of 
riding or driving he or she had, and the profits, if any, were 
shared among the users. 

It was not long before the estate acquired an air of matureness 
and completion. In fact, it became a little paradise, The hill in 
front was laid out in lawns and terraces, and the sea could be 
seen from all the sitting-rooms. The beach and sands were 
approached by a pretty series of stone steps and paved spaces 
with comfortable seats. While outdoors everything dropped into 
artistic shape and beauty, indoors a refined code of etiquette 
rapidly developed itself. The privacy of the respective suites of 
rooms was as strictly guarded as if they had been detached and 
private houses ; and the social life of the common rooms had the 
freedom of the club and the hotel, with the exclusiveness of a 
severely guarded home. Guests were frequently present to give 
variety to the social intercourse ; and there were none of the best 
houses in the neighbourhood in which the Retreaters were not 
welcomed as most desirable visitors. 

So things went on for something more than a couple of years. 
During that time not a vacancy occurred. But at last one of the 
ladies—a widow—was called away to keep house for a brother 
who had been left a widower. She bade adieu to the Retreat with 
sincere regret. In her place came a maiden lady of mature years 
but sprightly bearing and well-preserved charms. Her grey hair 
was the only tell-tale sign of age. It must be confessed that 
when she arrived there was a little flutter in the nest. She was 
introduced to the community in the library before dinner by the 
Debdales, on whose recommendation she had been admitted. The 
gentlemen—particularly the unmarried ones—were, if possible, a 
little more faultlessly dressed than usual when they appeared in 
the library: and the ladies may be forgiven for having bestowed 
a little extra care upon their toilet. It was like a new crisis in 
life. For two years the Thirty-Two had formed a veritable family 
circle, and had acquired a personal interest in each other. Of 
course there had been occasional and temporary absences, and 
there had been many casual additions to the number who sat 
down at table. But the household proper had been constant and 
unbroken for two years. The departure of one of them for good 
was like the definite removal of a son or a daughter to a home of 
his or her own. But even this loss did not excite them so much 
as the anticipation of meeting a new face, of admitting a fresh 
member into the family. What would be the immediate effect or 

effects of her presence? It was inevitable that the new comer 
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would act as a kind of fresh chemical element, would lead to a re- 
arrangement of the social atoms that made up the compound 
society in the Retreat, And the first ten minutes after Sir Oscar 
had entered the library with Miss Claude was not a really 
enjoyable time to any of the party. But the sense of intrusion, 
the indefinite annoyance at having to admit a stranger into one’s 
very private set, and the little flutter of unrest in elderly breasts 
as to what sort of a person the stranger might prove—all this 
soon passed away, and before the day was over calm had again 
settled down upon the Retreat. All were satisfied, and Miss 
Claude herself was more than satisfied. Of course her feelings 
had been agitated as well as those of the Thirty-One. If they had 
been anxious to know what was the character of the new Thirty- 
Second, she might reasonably be supposed to be anxious to know 
what the whole of the Thirty-One were like. These were to make 
her little world, to be her daily companions if not her friends. 
The Debdales had been profuse in their praises of the Retreat 
and the Retreaters; but who can be satisfied with a description 
at second-hand of those who are to surround and influence one 
continually ? 

Early next day Lady Debdale walked into the library with 
Miss Claude. They both walked in so quietly that Colonel Scribe 
did not hear them enter. It was a brilliant summer’s morning, 
and doors and windows were all open. The sea was half-way off 
the sands, and the murmur of the rippling flow of the tide could 
be heard even in the library. Colonel Scribe was a bookworm of 
the most enthusiastic kind, and just at that moment he was 
eagerly hunting for some out-of-the-way and—if the truth were 
told—quite unimportant fact which he knew was hidden away in 
one of the volumes of a certain set of books. He was hunting for 
this fact as if his happiness, or, what would be more, the safety 
and perpetuity of the Retreat depended upon his finding it, when 
Lady Oscar touched him with the point of her sunshade. He 
started as if electrified, dropped his book, and knocked over half-a- 
dozen others. Then, with a blush that made his old rough- 
wrinkled face look much younger than it really was, he bowed low 
to the ladies, stammered an apology, and begged them to be 
seated. 


“No, thanks,” said Lady Oscar. “We are looking round, and 
couldn’t miss you.” 


Then before the Colonel could think of something suitable to 
say, Miss Claude spoke. 


“You live in a paradise, Colonel Scribe,” she said, meaning the 
Retreat as a whole, but glancing round the library in such a way 
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as to suggest to the Colonel that she was thinking especially of 
his domain. 

“TI do,” ejaculated the Colonel with all the naive appropriation 
of the compliment to himself and his room of which a schoolboy 
might be guilty. 

“You must take me through the list of books, Colonel—I am a 
great devourer of books.” 

“You will find some capital books here, Miss Claude,” replied 
the Colonel, turning briskly to the shelves, and preparing to point 
out the more valuable portions of his charge. 

“That does the residents credit,’ said Miss Claude. “I 
suppose the books are chosen by the residents—or by a committee 
of them?” 

“TI must say ”’—began the Colonel, blurting out in his candid 
way his one grievance against his fellow Retreaters—‘I must 
say, that if I did not myself look carefully after the proposals 
for the purchase of new books, the list would be but a poor one 
—little more than the flimsiest of fashionable novels.” 

“ Fie, Colonel!” interpolated Lady Oscar. 

“Ah, very likely,” said Miss Claude, with a most encouraging 
smile. “I don’t think the present is a genuinely literary 
age——” 

“Oh, Miss Claude!” again ejaculated Lady Oscar. 

The good Colonel fairly beamed upon Miss Claude. He gathered 
himself together, and was about to enter upon an enthusiastic 
denunciation of the literary dilettanteism of the present day, when 
a strong but not unpleasant voice was heard through the open 
window. There stood the Hon. Steeple Foxey, hat in hand, 
bowing his closely-cropped head, and smiling all over his ruddy, 
clean-shaven face. 

“Good morning, Lady Debdale! Will you bring Miss Claude to 
see the horses before they go out ?” 

“T love horses,” said Miss Claude with emphasis. ‘ Shall we 
go at once, Lady Debdale?” 

So they went, bowing hurriedly to the discomfited librarian as 
they left. Colonel Scribe watched them until they had dis- 
appeared among the shrubs; then he shook his fist in the 
direction of the disappeared, and muttered to himself : 

“That outrageously handsome horseman must needs come 
along just when Miss Claude wished to talk about books. But 
Pll be even with him!” 

And then he resumed his search for the missing fact, and in a 
few minutes had forgotten all about the visit of Miss Claude. 

At noon Colonel Scribe always went for an hour’s ride, On 
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returning he overtook the waggonette, on the box of which Mr. 
Foxey was driving, and at his side sat Miss Claude. The two 
were engaged in an animated discussion, and the bookworm’s 
hopes of finding a zealous ally in the new Retreater fell almost to 
zero. But they revived a little in the afternoon; for having 
occasion to pass through the flower-beds he found Miss Claude a 
most interested listener to the ex-Professor Greenway, who was 
descanting upon his flowers. That her interest on this occasion 
was due to any personal fascination exercised over her by the 
droll little botanist was too absurd to be imagined: perhaps the 
lady was simply playing the réle of general admirer in order to 
establish herself on a pleasant footing with the Retreaters all 
round, and after all might have a special predilection, not for 
Foxey’s horses, but for the Colonel’s books. At the same time 
the thought occurred to the Colonel that it was a little absurd of 
him to care a straw whether she cared most for his books, for 
Foxsy’s horses, or for Greenway’s flowers. He had lived so long 
without being made unhappy by any woman’s predilections— 
except, yes, except once, but that was very long ago. 

After dinner that evening there was not a little good-natured 
chaffing in the smoke-room. Scribe and Foxey were not the only 
Retreaters who had paid attention to the new member. 

“By Jove,” said Major Racket, “she'll teach us how to play 
tennis ! ” 

“And she knows a good horse when she sees it,” interposed 
Foxey. 

“With a little reading up,” said Greenway, out of the corner 
where he always smoked one cigar every evening, “ she'll make a 
decent botanist.” 

Quincey and Minter, whose official duties had not brought 
them into contact with Miss Claude, hoped that the fascinating 
Foxey, and the irresistible Racket, and the insinuating Greenway 
would not make mischief in the Retreat. A duel or an elopement 
would be a calamity for them all. 

“You must caution Scribe,” said Foxey to the sage Quincey 
and Minter. “He looked thunder and poison at me when I 
fetched Miss Claude out of the library this morning.” 

The very idea of the Colonel’s looking thunder and poison on 
any conceivable provocation sent the company into a roar. 
Scribe didn’t mind it—but “hang it,” he thought, “ why couldn’t 
Foxey have let me alone ?” 

Presently the Colonel went to find Sir Oscar, who was at home. 
Lady Debdale and Miss Claude were also there; and as soon as 
the Colonel appeared Sir Oscar exclaimed : 
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“The very man we wanted. Now we are four and will have a 
rubber.” 

They sat at the rubber for an hour or two, which period of 
time seemed much shorter than it really was. The players did 
not devote themselves so abstractedly to whist that they could 
not keep up a very pleasant conversation. Now and then 
the conversation became so pleasant that Lady Debdale 
had to expostulate with her partner on account of his absent- 
mindedness. 

* But, Colonel, I thought——” 

“Pardon, Lady Debdale, I meant——- Well, it’s done now. 
I'll do better next time.” 

The fact was that just at that moment Miss Claude had 
mentioned a name and a place which sent the Colonel’s thoughts 
in a hurry back through the past thirty years to scenes and times 
which, though often lost sight of, were never forgotten. The 
times were that “ very long ago” when for once in his life he 
had had his rest disturbed by the haunting outlines of a girl’s 
face and the remembered music of a girl’s voice. Singularly 
enough he had never known the girl’s name. Her sister was the 
wife of a friend; the girl herself was much younger than his 
friend’s wife, and had been introduced and remained known to 
him simply as “ my sister Mary.” It was probably assumed that 
Scribe already knew the wife’s family name. For several weeks 
he was a frequent visitor at the house and saw much of “ Miss 
Mary”; but just when his feelings were becoming almost too 
strong to be controlled, he had the mortification of hearing that 
Miss Mary had been suddenly called home. He too was just then 
thrown into fresh and unfavourable circumstances. Family 
reverses seriously altered his pecuniary position ; and his budding 
love had to be nipped by his prudence. He was young, of a 
cheerful disposition, and not without mental resources, so he 
escaped crabbedness, but he remained a bachelor. And now, 
Miss Claude, talking about “my sister,” had mentioned the 
very friend at whose house, thirty years before, he, then Captain 
Scribe, had met his fate. No wonder the Colonel played foolishly, 
particularly as in a moment the girl-face of thirty years ago 
outlined itself distinctly under the grey hairs of Miss Claude, 
and the music of the girl’s voice found an echo in the tones of 
the woman who sat by him. Luckily the rubber was nearly 
finished, and as soon as the last score was made the Colonel 
prepared to take his leave. 

As he was about to go, Miss Claude asked when he would be at 
liberty to take her through the library catalogue. She had spent 
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the day in making a general inspection, and to-morrow she would 
like to begin her regular habits. 

“TI am always in the library between ten and twelve in the 
morning,” said the Colonel, strangely moved by a blending of 
fear and hope. He was not sure whether he was more pleased or 
more sorry for having met Miss Claude again. In any case the 
coming of Miss Claude to the Retreat was sure to be to hima 
disturbing event, whether for happiness or sorrow. He had so 
long allowed life to move on in a sleepy generously selfish fashion, 
that he could not help feeling a sense of annoyance and provocation 
that his fate should have thus returned upon him. And yet, the 
thought of having Miss Claude all to himself in the library to- 
morrow morning was delicious. When he stepped out into the 
summer twilight, which was heightened by the low summer full 
moon making a broad band of shimmering silver across the sea, he 
thought there never was or could be a more delightful place than 
the Retreat ; and it was not until after he had smoked another 
cigar upon the sands that he yielded to the physical and conven- 
tional necessity of going home to bed. 

Breakfast at the Retreat was in summer a very jolly meal. In 
winter some of the more delicate of the Retreaters did not leave 
their own rooms until luncheon; but very few were absent from 
breakfast in summer. The morning after the rubber at Sir 
Oscar’s, the chief topic of conversation at the breakfast-table was 
the purchase of a fresh horse, which was to come off that day. A 
dealer had promised to meet Mr. Foxey on the sands at eleven, 
with several horses from which Mr. Foxey might choose one. All 
who were specially interested in horseflesh spoke of going to see 
the trial of the horses; and even Miss Claude asked Colonel 
Scribe to postpone their engagement at the library until the next 
day. 

“ Awfully sorry,” said Foxey, who had overheard the request, 
“awfully sorry that my horses should again disappoint you, 
Colonel, but——” 

“The books will not run away,” said the Colonel with a very 
successful assumption of nonchalance. 

“Let’s hope the horses won’t,” put in Sir Oscar. 

The Colonel busied himself among his books for nearly an hour, 
and was getting almost oblivious of other things in his study of 
an obscure point in early Buddhism, when he happened to look up 
and noticed that the clock pointed to five minutes to eleven. He 
remembered the rendezvous on the sands was fixed for eleven. 
He knew there would be no horse disengaged in the stables just 
at this time, and so the strong temptation to ride down to the 
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sands at once was an utterly futile one even if he had been 
disposed to yield to it. But when he turned to his books again, 
the unlucky thing about the matter was that he did feel disposed 
to yield to any practicable temptation that pointed in the direction 
of the sands. Certainly he wanted to settle in his mind this 
obscure question about early Buddhism, but—as he had said of the 
books—neither the obscure question itself nor early Buddhism 
would run away, and no one was waiting for his solution of the 
question: there was therefore no reason on that ground why he 
should not use his own legs and quietly saunter down to the 
sands. When he got there he found quite a gay scene. Most of 
the Thirty-Two were present, as well as a number of connoisseurs 
from the town. Miss Claude was mounted, and evidently took 
great interest in what was going on. Presently, when the trials 
were over, she gave her horse to one of the grooms and joined the 
Colonel, proposing a short walk on the sands for “literary 
chatter.” They had not gone many yards, when a message was 
brought from Mr. Foxey, requesting her company for a gallop, 
Mr. Foxey riding the new purchase and Miss Claude her favourite 
in the old stud. 

“Tell Mr. Foxey I should be delighted, but I am engaged,” 
said Miss Claude. 

The Colonel saw at once that this would involve him in no end 
of chaff, and he hurriedly exclaimed : 

“But, Miss Claude, do go; we can talk another time——” 

“Tf you would rather I should go, Colonel Scribe,” began Miss 
Claude. 

“ Not at all, but—but——” 

“But what?” 

“ What will they all say if you don’t go?” 

Miss Claude flushed for a moment ; but, immediately recognising 
the amusing innocence of the simple-minded Colonel, she laughed 
pleasantly and went. 

She did not, however, forget this little episode. That there 
was any danger that “they” would say anything of a serious 
nature about her conversations with the ingenuous librarian, she 
did not for an instant imagine. But that he had a dread of their 
talking about him was a circumstance which afforded her food for 
reflection. She kept her engagement at the library the next 
morning, but she took the precaution of having Lady Debdale 
with her. She met the Colonel frequently, and had not a little 
“literary chatter” with him; but it was always when several 
others were present. A small knot of Retreaters were accustomed 
to meet once a week in the Colonel’s private room for essay 
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reading and discussion, and Miss Claude was generally among the 
listeners, but she never came the first, and she never stayed until 
the last. None the less did she and the Colonel take note of 
each other. In some mysterious way a kind of conscious mutual 
observance of each other came into existence; and without 
speaking a word to each other, they would often exercise a 
considerable influence over each other. In some way also—no 
one knew how—a recognition of this state of things grew up 
among the rest of the Retreaters. Perhaps because of a certain 
mutual restraint which could not be disguised, but which 
evidently did not spring from mutual antipathy, the community 
acquired the habit of thinking of Miss Claude and Colonel 
Scribe as in some way allied, as forming a kind of set of their 
own, and as holding many sentiments and opinions in common. 

So things went on for several weeks. It was a painful-pleasant 
time for the Colonel. Sometimes he longed for the quiet, calm 
old days, when he had no care beyond the safety and good 
condition of his books, and no enjoyment beyond the pleasures of 
study and the crude satisfaction of a healthy life. Now he was a 
prey to vague hopes and fears, ecstasies and irritations, sudden 
delights and paralysing disappointments, which made existence 
a sadly chequered kind of thing. He even once or twice thought 
of inventing some excuse for cutting himself off from the 
Retreat ; but that was too extreme a remedy for him ever to 
have the courage to apply. Should he end the trouble by 
offering his heart and hand to MissClaude? But after remaining 
a bachelor so long, it required the stimulus of exceptionally 
intoxicating circumstances to make it possible for him to propose. 
At any rate he could not decide to take this step in cold blood. 

At last accident intervened in his favour. One morning in the 
library he was engaged in a particularly pleasant “literary 
chatter ” with Miss Claude and several others, when by degrees 
the conversation became a dialogue between Miss Claude and 
himself. One by one the others had slipped out, and the Colonel 
had been alone with the lady of his fate for some minutes before 
he was aware of it. Even then she was not aware of it; but for 
him the absence of listeners gave to the conversation a new and 
more confidential character. He gradually introduced into it a 
personal element, interweaving with it his own emotions and 
even his own reminiscences. He was driven to do this by an 
irresistible impulse for which he did not feel responsible. Then, 
without previous intention and to his own surprise, he said, 
“Perhaps you remember, Miss Claude, when you were staying 
with your sister at ——, we once discissed this very subject.” 
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“ When — I—was — staying—with — my—sister,” said Miss 
Claude, with unaffected astonishment, and making a distinct 
pause after each word. “I remember you now—Scribe—yes, 
you were Captain Scribe. How strange that it should not have 
occurred to me that a man who was captain thirty years ago 
might very likely be colonel now.” 

“T suppose I am very much changed,” said the Colonel, with a 
slight break in his voice. 

“Thirty years is a long time, Colonel; and yet, since I have 
been here, I have been continually puzzled by a something in 
you that reminded me of the past.” 

“Then that past is not forgotten ?” 

“Oh, no! I went home to endure a great trial. I was ordered 
to marry a man whom I hated, and I refused. And I have never 
married, as you know.” 

“You had already chosen for yourself, perhaps?” 

“T had seen my ideal; but as I could not marry him, indeed 
did not know whether he ever thought at all about me, I put him 
out of my thoughts as well as I could, and he became for me 
merely a shadowy remembrance. He has not troubled me much, 
though perhaps he has made me dissatisfied with other men.” 

She in her turn was now yielding to an irresistible impulse and 
revealing her past. 

“T have never married, as you know, Miss Claude; but I too 
have had my ideal. And I too have had to put my ideal away 
from me until it became merely a shadowy reminiscence. That 
is, it had become such until——” 

“Until when?” she asked calmly, as if she already knew the 
answer, but was determined not to betray herself. 

“Until that ideal came to me again with you.” 

They stood motionless for a few seconds. The old crust of 
independence was slow to break off. 

Presently he moved a step nearer, near enough to take her 
hand. 

“Mary!” he said. 

Then all was over. The long-clouded day became flushed with 
sunlight. Life’s calm afternoon was full of glory. 
* * * * * 

When the Retreaters knew what had happened they were as 
jubilant as children. It was like an inrush of youth into their 
kingdom of Old Fogeydom. The Retreat was all a-buzz like 
a beehive, with runnings hither and thither, consultations 
with this one and that one. A meeting of all except the 
happy pair was held in the library, and it was then and there 
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solemnly resolved that the wedding festivities should be at the 
common cost of the community; that as Retreaters had but little 
house-space for the multiplicity of trifles usually given to bride 
and bridegroom, the presents also should be given by the 
community in common, and should be few and valuable; that as 
many outsiders as possible should be invited to share in the 
rejoicings; that a large marquee should be devoted to an 
entertainment to all the deserving poor who lived within a certain 
radius of the Retreat; and that an annual scholarship for a boy 
and another for a girl should be endowed in the elementary 
schools of the town, and should be known for ever as the 
“Scribe ” and the “ Claude ” scholarships respectively. 

As it was resolved, so it was done. Everybody was happy, and 
there were no subsequent regrets. The wedding tour seemed to 
glide away with miraculous speed; and long before the short 
days came, the Scribes were back again in the Retreat, and the 
library now had two librarians in the place of one. 














Meurt LAmour, Meurt Ete. 


Weary and white lies the snow-covered world, 
Heavy and leaden the sky, 

Hungry and mute are the desolate birds, 
Drooping flowers shiver and die ; 

Chill strikes the blast on the bare, leafless trees, 
Snow clouds still gather above :— 

Deep in my heart all is gladness and light, 
Warmed by the sunshine of love. 

Little care I what the weather may be! 

Winter for you is summer for me. 


Bathed in glad sunshine the sleeping world lies, 
Green are the whispering trees, 

Fragrant with perfume, and joyous with song, 
Murmurs the soft, summer breeze; 

Sporting at pleasure among the gay flowers, 
Rainbow-hued butterflies roam :— 

Cold is my heart where love’s ashes lie strewn, 
Sorrow’s dark midnight has come. 

Sunny and gladsome the weather may be! 

Summer for you is winter for me. 


A. K. M. W. 
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A Man of Promise. 


IV. 


Arter that day their conversations became long and frequent. 
Elliot again made the experiment of trying to live in the life of 
his son, and, it seemed outwardly, with success. Jack found him 
apparently strongly sympathetic, no longer ambitious for himself, 
but ambitious for the younger generation, as the best among the 
old learn to be when they have laid down their weapons and 
retired from the battle. Elliot even went so far as to formally 
make over his writing-room to his son, who worked there almost 
every day with a passionate eagerness. The father was fighting 
strenuously with himself, and all he did at this time was done 
deliberately in the teeth of his real inclination. For he confessed 
to himself that he hated the labour which was not his own, the 
creation that did not spring from his own brain. And the hatred 
grew within him despite his effort against it. He realised 
thoroughly for the first time in his life a strange powerlessness 
against an internal foe that beset him. This debasing jealousy 
of his son increased steadily, stealthily day by day, until it was 
ever present and began to catch his fatherly affection by the 
throat as if to strangle it. 

While Jack was shut up writing, Elliot was possessed by a 
dreadful restlessness. He found it difficult and almost impos- 
sible to fix his mind upon anything, or even to continue in any 
attitude of body. If he sat down and took up a book, he could 
not read—he could not remain quiet. He found himself trying 
to follow his son’s progress in the next room—trying to think 
himself into his son’s mind, to feel his excitement, his alterna- 
tions of hope and despair, even his enervation and fatigue at 
the close of the wearying task. He was living in another’s 
life, but with agony, almost with fury, for he was only an 
onlooker after all, a spectator of the strife which it had been 
his great joy to partake in. The pen wrote, but his hand did 
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not hold it, and it wrote down the thoughts of another in the 
language of another. 

Did it write better now than when he held it ? 

That was a question that he continually asked himself, and not 
with the hope that would have been natural and beautiful, but 
with a dread that was horrible and debasing. 

Was his son surpassing him in each of these long hours of 
effort? Was he building up an edifice that would endure? 

Elliot never forgot the day on which he flatly acknowledged to 
hinself that he hoped not, for on that day he crossed a rubicon 
and deserted his better self upon the farther shore. The rags of 
self-deception fell from him finally, and left him naked. He 
shivered with the cold. Then a strange impulse seized him. He 
got up from his armchair, walked over to the mantelpiece, and 
stared into the mirror that surmounted it. Surely there must be 
a definite change in his face, come with the change in his nature. 
Surely there must be a line about the eyes, a curve by the mouth, 
a contraction in the forehead, something to outwardly mark the 
internal cancer that had now been diagnosed and called by its 
name. He examined his reflection long and minutely, but all he 
could notice in it was that it looked startlingly old with a sad and 
dreary elderliness. Failure seemed to be legibly written upon it 
—failure that corrodes the soul and corrupts the heart. Yes, his 
face revealed the sordidness of failure rather than failure’s lonely 
tragedy. He had confessed to his son that first evening. It had 
not been necessary—his face confessed even when his lips were 
silent. His face confessed all. After that day he never looked 
into the glass again—he was afraid. 

Jack was so immersed in the labour of creating that he was 
far less observant than usual at that time. Concentration 
rendered him short-sighted and careless when he looked at things 
that did not concern his creation. When he was with his father 
he ceased to watch him, he failed to pounce upon gradations of 
manner, shades of temper, little revelations of conduct, and to 
analyse them as he would have analysed them when he first came 
home. Therefore he did not even see what his ‘father had seen 
in the mirror, much less that which no shining sheet of glass 
revealed, And once having taken Elliot into his confidence, he 
fell into a habit of eager frankness, and told his story day by day 
as he made it. Not one inch did it grow without the elder man’s 
knowledge, not one subtlety sprang up in it that he was not 
called to comment upon. Each evening the son read aloud the 
pages he had written during the day, and each night Elliot lay 
awake trying to judge them, to form a correct idea of their merit. 
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Was this work better than any he had done? ‘Would it grip the 
public? Would it? Would it? He seldom slept much, and his 
face grew more lined and weary as the agony of his mind increased. 
Sometimes it seemed to him that each page his son completed 
drew one more drop of energy, of capability out of his own mind, 
and that as the youth gathered strength with flight, he failed 
more and more certainly. The growing book was like a vampire 
sucking out his life-blood. One night a new and horrible thought 
came to him. If Jack won a real and lasting success, how it 
would accentuate and draw attention to his own reiterated 
failure! He had never considered the matter in precisely this 
light before, but now he began to dwell morbidly upon it, and to 
turn it ceaselessly over and over in hismind. He had resolved that 
the critics should never have another chance of discussing him. 
His own son would give them the chance. Already he saw reviews 
in all the papers lauding Jack to the skies, and referring to him 
with the scarcely veiled pity that suggests so much contempt. 
His son, in springing up the ladder, would, of necessity almost, 
spurn him to the ground. Unless the book were published 
anonymously, or a pseudonym were adopted. 

“Jack,” he said one evening, “if you publish your book, what 
name shall you take ?” 

“T shall stick to my own, pater,” said his son. 

“But it is the same as mine! ” 

“Ah, so it is. Would that injure you? Do you intend to 
write any more ?” 

“Never! Still the critics would naturally assume that the 
book was mine if it was issued under my name.” 

“Yes. Then I suppose I must add, Junior ;—John Elliot, 
Junior. Would it look very bad on a title-page? If I ever do any- 
thing I should like to own it. Even if the ‘gentlemen of the 
press’ fall upon me, let them know whom they are attacking.” 

“John Elliot, Junior, let it be then!” said his father, thinking 
silently to himself, “ How inevitably such a name will suggest 
comparison. Nota paper will avoid some reference to me.” 

Nevertheless he did not attempt to dissuade his son from his 
decision. The younger generation seemed beyond his power to 
control. He could only sit still and wait for the march of events. 

And so he waited until at last the book was finished. John 
Elliot never forgot that day through all the years of his after 
life, 

It was summer time now, late summer time. August was 
waning, was drooping in a languid dream of lustrous weather. 
The world was a world of blue and gold, for the cloudless skies 
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and the myriads of sunbeams seemed to colour all Nature, to lay 
a spell upon the green leafage of talking woods, the grey rocks of 
mountains, the fluffy white foam of musical waterfalls, the flaxen 
tresses of whispering corn lands. There was a voice of dreams in 
the soft and languid airs, and a fantasy in the delicate and cloud- 
less twilights. Day sank into night imperceptibly, glided from 
night breathlessly, as a graceful lady fades from consciousness to 
slumber, steals from slumber to serene consciousness, without 
effort and without awkwardness. Even the flight of birds, above 
the trees or near the flowers, seemed subdued, languorous, unalert, 
an activity that was picturesque rather than an activity that was 
purposeful, a movement giving the necessary gentle touch of 
contrast to the general sense of rest. The house in Eaton Square 
was shut up, and John Elliot and his son had hidden themselves 
in a low white cottage that stood on the summit of a green slope, 
at whose foot a small lake spread away into the dancing haze 
created by the sun’s heat. There they possessed silence, beauty, 
and a little boat, in which at evening they made expeditions 
round the reedy shores, from which they watched the sunsets 
and greeted the coming of the night. No visitors disturbed their 
solitude. No social duties interfered with their enjoyment of the 
season. They lived alone together. 

And there, in that white cottage, the book begun in winter was 
completed in summer. 

One afternoon John Elliot was sitting on a green bench before 
the bow window of the cottage, smoking and watching idly the 
slow movements of the cattle in the meadow by the lake, when 
he heard the sound of a pen dashed down on the table in the 
room behind him, and a deep long sigh. Then, after a silence, a 
chair was pushed back with a certain heavy deliberation that 
suggested the final uprising of someone from a long and finished 
task. 

Elliot did not turn his head. He went on smoking evenly and 
and with apparent enjoyment; but his eyes no longer watched 
the munching cattle—they stared into vacancy with a strange 
expression of suspense, and two deep lines appeared in his fore- 
head as he drew down his brows painfully. He understood that 
at last he would have to face his own nature fully and fairly. 
The hour of battle was at hand. A step sounded on the little 
loose grey stones of the sickle-shaped path, and Jack joined him 
in silence, took a cigarette from a case, struck a match with a 
slightly tremulous hand, lit it, and sat down beside him. No word 
was spoken for several minutes. Elliot stealing a glance at his 
son, saw that his face was deeply flushed, and that his eyes shone 
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with excitement and an emotion that he was endeavouring to 
quiet and tosubdue. He had a curious indefinable air of having 
reached a crisis in his life, a crisis that stirred him to intense 
exaltation of feeling, and rendered him strongly, if mutely, at 
variance with the tired summer world that lay around him, with 
the lethargic lake and the sleepy meadows. Elliot knew well 
what that crisis was; but at first he did not speak, for he too was 
face to face with a crisis of a different kind, and he knew he 
should have to put forth all his self-control to hide from his son 
his real feelings at this strange moment. 

The book was finished and Jack had come to tell him so. 

The cursed book was finished. 

Elliot set his teeth and thrust his hands deep into his pockets, 
where he clenched them tensely till his finger nails ran into the 
palms. He stretched his legs out before him. This stiffening of 
all his muscles seemed in some curious way, that he could not 
explain, to relieve him. 

Then he waited for Jack to speak. At last his son said with a 
drawing in of the breath— 

“ Tt’s done, pater, as well as I can do it.” 

“T knew that by the way you pushed your chair back,” answered 
Elliot. “It sounded as if you never intended to sit down again 
at that table, or any other table, for the term of your natural 
life.” 

Jack laughed and grew more natural. 

“Did it? Well, that’s how I felt—just! And you have writ- 
ten—how many books? By Jove, it’s a task. The most elabo- 
rate practical joking’s nothing to it; and practical joking requires 
immense care and thought too,” he added whimsically. “ Let’s 
take the boat out. I want to have a talk, and I must do some- 
thing ; I can’t sit quite still. Shall we?” 

They got up and walked down the hill to the rickety wooden 
landing-stage. 

When they were out on the water, Jack rowing and his father 
leaning back on the cushions in the stern of the boat, the former 
said— 

“Yes, it’s done, and I feel done too. I feel as if I want to 
forget it, to stick it into a drawer and let it lie there.” 

An eager look came into Elliot’s face—the look a man might 
wear who thinks suddenly to obtain a respite from some threat- 
ening terror. 

“And let it lie there?” he said interrogatively. 

“Yes, isn’t it absurd? I believe one really writes simply for 
one’s own pleasure, and that one’s pleasure is one’s misery, and 
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perhaps eventually the misery of the critics too. One creates, 
as one so often sins, merely to gef rid of a hunger. I am no 
longer hungry, and that seems to be all I want.” 

“But surely you want to reap some further reward, of fame or 
money ?” 

Jack laughed and pulled hard at his oars till the boat shot 
across the lake, leaving a glistening wake in the sunshine. 

“T can’t believe I shall win fame—who can really, till it is 
won? Pater, I am going to ask you a favour.” 

“Well, Jack?” 

“You know all about publishers and their doings, and they 
know you. Will you try and manage to get the book out for me 
in the best way? It’s beastly selfish of me, but I don’t feel as if 
I could have anything more to do with it. I have had my nose 
to the grindstone so long—oof! I want to breathe and to live, 
now. You'll think me mad, but I should like to go and play 
boy’s pranks all over Grasmere to-night. I should like to 
frighten old women, and give hot coppers to little urchins, and 
stir up the wrath of the topers at the Prince of Wales’s, and doa 
dozen blackguard things. I’m a ‘literary gent’ no longer. I’m 
a man, and—hang it !—I feel like a boy!” 

Elliot smiled at the reaction, and at the easy selfishness of 
youth. He forced himself to smile. There was no reaction for 
him. He had lost the elastic vitality of the rosy days of dawn 
for ever. 


“Will you manage about the book, pater?” Jack said, “or is 
it too much to ask?” 

Elliot felt as if it was almost too much, though Jack did 
not know why. He did not answer for a moment, then he said 
slowly— 

“ No, leave it to me; I will do my best for you.” 

Jack thanked him warmly, and all the evening continued to be 
in the wildest spirits. Next morning that brilliant walker, the 
hardy lake-postman, brought him a letter, which he tore open 
carelessly. 

“Here’s Bowen asking me to go for a walking tour with him 
in Scotland,” he said, “and to stay on for the shooting as long 
as I like afterwards.” He glanced at his father. ‘“ What's to be 
done, pater?” 

“Why, go by all means.” 

“ And leave you alone ?” 

“T will pay some visits, and see to your book.” 

“You're an awfully good father,” Jack said earnestly and grate- 
fully. He longed for active physical exercise, for movement, for 
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change. The onward march of a strenuous walking tour, the 
perpetual variety of scenery, the companionship of some one who 
knew nothing of his previous labours, all these things would, 
combined, make up the very tonic he needed. In three days he 
was gone, with a knapsack, looking the very personification of 
rather rowdy health and activity. 

He was gone, and John Elliot and the book were left alone 
together in the little white cottage on the brow of the green 
hill by the lake. 


V. 


THEY were companions, but enemies, the live man and the welded 
together words. Elliot hated the book, and he grew to have a 
fantastic notion that the book returned his hatred, and added to 
it a contempt, stinging and burning like fire. How absurd that 
was—the wild idea of a lonely and defeated man! But Elliot 
meant to act up to his promise to his son, and accordingly he 
eventually despatched the manuscript to a London publisher. 
Only he withheld the name of the author. An unconquerable 
impulse caused him to do this. Of course if the book was accepted 
he would give the name. Till then it was not necessary to do 
so. It might even, he said to himself, with obvious sophistry, 
prejudice the publisher against it. He might be inclined to say, 
“What good can come from a younger Elliot?” For he had not 
exactly realised a fortune from the works of John Elliot, Senior. 
No, better to conceal the name for the present. So he merely 
wrote a note to the publisher saying that the work was written 
by a friend, and then awaited events. 

Time passed on while the fate of the book hung in the balance. 
Elliot left the white cottage, paid some visits, and in the late 
autumn returned to Eaton Square. Jack was still in Scotland 
shooting and fishing. Occasionally he wrote and inquired if 
there was any news of the book, but, having once got it off his 
mind, with the hunger to write, the love of his literary child 
seemed to have left him. The book was evidently little to him 
now. He was full of sport, of the glory of playing a tough 
salmon, of the fine, bracing patience that deer-stalking demands 
of its votaries. As he had said, he was no longer a “literary 
gent.” The serpent of Moses had only swallowed the rest of the 
serpents for a time. They were beginning to creep out again 
one by one, and to stretch themselves and to uncoil in the sun. 

At the beginning of November Jack wrote to say that Bowen 
and another man meditated a sporting expedition to Africa, and 
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were very keen on his joining them. What did his father say? 
He pointed out that he might combine work with pleasure by 
writing a book on their tour, for they«intended to go rather far 
afield. Elliot ‘after some consideration agreed to the plan, and 
in the result Jack, after a brief visit to London to get together 
his kit, sailed from Southampton for the Cape, before the fogs of 
December had fully set in. Three days after he had gone Elliot 
received a note from his publisher. He found it lying on the 
breakfast-table one dark raw morning, when the aspect of the 
square was blurred and sinister, and the gas lamps were left to 
flicker faintly, even though the night was supposed to have 
departed. 

He took it up slowly and looked at it. Then he laid it down 
again and began his breakfast. When the footman had left the 
room finally, he turned from his tea, left his eggs untasted, and 
tore the envelope open with a hand that slightly shook. The 
note was as follows :— 


Dear Mr. Etuiot,—Our reader has examined the MS. you kindly 
forwarded to us, and advises us to accept it. He predicts a great success 
for the book. Although the name of the author is not given, you 
will, I am sure, forgive me for saying that I think I can supply it. 
There is internal evidence which convinces me it is by yourself. If I am 
not wrong in this supposition, allow me to congratulate you. This book 
will far eclipse your other successes, I feel sure, and will add enormously 
to your already high reputation. If you can call upon us on Friday next, 
we shall be glad to see you with reference to terms, etc. 


Believe me, yours faithfully, 


FREDERIC R. JAYNE. 
To the Honourable John Elliot. 


John Elliot laid the note down very quietly and continued 
mechanically to eat his breakfast, but he tasted nothing. If the 
eggs had been oysters and the tea Chablis, he would hardly have 
been the wiser. What he had feared was coming upon him, had 
almost come; but it was a strange chance that had led the ‘pub- 
lisher to mistake ‘the work of the son for that of the father. 
Evidently Jack had not been able to completely subdue the imita- 
tive faculty that is so highly developed in many clever young 
men ; or else Elliot himself had, in conversation, imparted to him 
some characteristic suggestions or modes of thought which had 
previously been embodied in his own novels. Elliot dwelt upon 
this idea, suggested by the publisher’s letter, until he began to feel as 
if he had actually had some definite part in the production of the 
book. He recalled the long and frequent conversations that had 
taken place between himself and Jack, the scraps of advice he had 
given, the suggestions he had made. Trifling as he had thought 
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them at the time, they began to assume some importance now. 
After all there had been a sort of mild collaboration, unacknow- 
ledged, unconfessed on either side. Surely there had been. Yes, 
the more he thought about it, the greater Elliot’s share in the 
book seemed to be. An excitement was born in him. He looked 
at the publisher’s note again, and began to take its generous 
praise to himself, and to feel once more the sweet anticipations of 
a hard-earned triumph. 

But then suddenly he recollected himself, and crumpled up the 
note in his hand fiercely. Was he a child to be carried away in 
dreams like this? He looked out into the vague darkness of the 
foggy square with hard, staring eyes. That thick, murky atmo- 
sphere, yellow and sinister, in which people were but fantastic 
shadows, and things horrible and unnatural shapes—was it not 
like his distorted mind? Why did he allow, and love to allow, 
such monstrous thoughts to come to him? His career was finished ; 
yes, finished, despite this note of praise from a deceived man. 
And now it was his duty to sit down and write to his publisher 
the truth. It was his duty to say, “ My son has done this, a boy 
of twenty-six. I could not have done it; I could never have done 
it. All my years of labour and of thought, all my climbing 
ambition, all my perseverance, all my prayers have never lifted 
me to the level of this boy, who scarcely thinks of, or cares for, 
what he has done.” 

Elliot got up heavily and moved towards the writing-table, 
carrying the letter still in his hand. He walked very slowly over 
the thick carpet; his head was bent down, and he moved like a 
man who is tired. Reaching the writing-table, he sat down 
mechanically in the revolving chair before it and took up a pen. 
But he did not begin to write, and half an hour later, when the 
footman had cleared away the breakfast things, made up the fire, 
and shut the door after a soft-footed exit, he was still sitting with 
the pen in his hand, plunged in thought. 

“Jack is on his way to Africa.” That was the sentence, irrele- 
vant enough, that kept persistently starting to his mind. ‘“ Jack 
is on his way to Africa.” 

At first this thought did not lead him definitely on to any 
other. His mind stopped just there, in a paralysed, numbed sort 
of way. Then he found himself mechanically dwelling upon the . 
great stretch of sea that lies between Southampton and the Cape. 
He saw the eternally rolling waters, restless and hungry for the 
ships. He saw the sea-birds blown by the winds along the 
leaping crests of the waves. He saw great storms filling deep 
dark nights with wild voices and wild deeds. By degrees he 
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began to dwell with a strange fixity upon the chances of travel. 
Was not the bottom of the sea lined with the ribs of foundered 
vessels? What had that to do with a publisher’s note? He 
tried to think, but again he saw the vague wildernesses under sea, 
the faint sea lights and sea shadows, the dim outlines of rocks 
and caves. Peering out of the window, the fog seemed to him as 
an opaque mass of surging water drowning a fainting world. The 
gas lamps stood up black, like the tapering masts of vessels. - 
Listening, he almost fancied he could hear the liquid note of 
waves, thrusting themselves into the hollows and the crevices of 
the earth. It was so dark outside, so dim. There was no clear 
light of the world above the sea, and under the sea men have no 
more knowledge, no more recollection. They care for nothing; 
ambition is nothing to them. They have no rights to struggle 
for; they have no dreams and no desires. The chances of travel 
. . - How great and how many they were! 

He dipped the pen at last into the ink and began to write with 
a slow and careful deliberation. 


Eaton Square. December 4th. 
Dear Mr. Jayne,—Many thanks for your kind note. For the present 
the authorship of the book must remain a secret. But I have power to 
conclude terms for the author, and will call upon you on Friday morning 
to discuss them. 


Believe me, yours sincerely, 
J. ELuior. 


He laid the pen down again after addressing the envelope, 
and looking out into the dark day he said to himself in a 
whisper :— 

“The bottom of the sea is lined with the ribs of foundered 
vessels.” 


VI. 


Dunine the ensuing weeks it often seemed to John Elliot as if he 
were moving in some nightmare. There was a certain unreality, 
at once dreary and confusing, about things and people. Even 
when he was actually conversing with some one, or performing 
some definite action, he had a sense of being detached, of being a 
long way off. Distance seemed to separate him from all his 
world, and, whenever it was possible, he shut himself up and saw 
noone. He felt more natural when he was alone. One day a 
letter arrived from Jack, saying that he and his friends had 
landed safely at the Cape, and were starting up country almost 
immediately. ‘“ Any news about the book yet?” the letter ended. 
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Elliot sat down and wrote an answer. “There is no news yet,” 
he wrote. 

The first proofs littered his table at that moment, and he had 
to push them aside to find room for a piece of notepaper. Yet 
the sentence flowed almost involuntarily from his pen, and once it 
wa’ there on paper it seemed so useless to alter it. So Elliot left 
it, and it found its way to Africa. 

And now proofs poured in, and Elliot gave himself up entirely 
to the task of reading and correcting them. He laboured 
incessantly and most conscientiously for his son, but he had a 
curious ever-present feeling that he was labouring for himself, for 
himself alone. He knew that it was not so, but he could not feel 
that it was not. Perhaps the sly innuendoes of his publisher had 
set his mind in this direction—for Mr. Jayne, proud of his dis- 
cernment, persisted in his first belief that Elliot was the author 
of the book—perhaps his intimate knowledge of the book itself 
had started the idea, with which at first he loved to amuse him- 
self, playing with it as a child plays with a toy train, setting it in 
motion and stopping it at will, after a few minutes given to the 
pleasures of imagination. However that might have been in the 
first instance, the idea after a while became scarcely a toy. It 
developed into a treasure. During long hours of toil Elliot 
hugged it, and allowed it to make the burden, that might have 
been heavy, light. In the course of his proof-reading he now and 
then came upon suggestions and thoughts of his embodied in the 
printed words, and then his face lighted up as if he met a dear 
acquaintance, and he thought, “This is really mine!” and his 
fancy seemed no longer a fancy, but a reality. The book had 
surely sprung into being out of those conversations with his son. 
We certainly give our thoughts life when we speak them for 
those to whom we speak them; why should it not be that we give 
them life that all the world may know? 

Who wrote this book? Nobody. It grew of itself from the seeds 
of united thoughts—seeds sown by speech. Elliot loved to dwell 
upon this fantastic imagination, and to brush aside the remembrance 
of his son sitting in the bent attitude of the laborious man of 
letters. And by degrees that remembrance died, or nearly died, 
and he began to call the book, even to himself, “ My book!” Jack 
was so far away, and so careless of what he had done. He had 
not merely the possibility of one life within him, but the possibility 
of many lives, each one for the moment engrossing and beautiful. 
Springing from one to the other, he revelled in the agile versatility 
of a various youth. But, for Elliot, there was only one life, and he 
had lived it for years. Then, at a sad period, he had ruthlessly 
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resolved to bring it to a close. He had done so determinedly, 
while fate perhaps laughed, thinking of the hazards of the 
future. Now his life renewed itself almost as a dead season 
of spring. Sap stole through the shrunken veins that had been 
sapless. A bird or two ventured on a broken twitter. And 
why not? 

Nobody was listening but himself. If he, from sheer love of 
fantasy, lent ear to the music for a moment, how could it matter? 
It made him so much happier. 

And Jack was radiantly joyous living under the open skies, 
plunged in a grand life of activity, in which the smallest wild 
animal that crept stealthily to drink from the hidden stream 
at nightfall had more place than all the books that were ever 
written. 

He could have so many kinds of happiness. For Elliot there 
was but one. 

So he let the birds twitter to him, and day by day he listened 
more and more eagerly, till at last his work was done. All the 
proofs had been carefully revised and amended. The last had 
been despatched to the printer. LElliot’s life was empty again, and 
he was forced to wake from the foolish dreams in which he had 
lost himself for awhile. A few days passed wearily, and then a 
note came from the publisher, asking for the disclosure of the 
author’s identity. 

“Not that it is necessary for me,” Mr. Jayne wrote, “ but I 
want your authority to give it to the public on the title-page of 
the book. What is the name?” 

The crisis which Elliot had been dreading had come at last—a 
crisis in the internal struggle which had been going on within 
him for so long. He would have given worlds to postpone it, but 
that was impossible. Face to face with bare facts, all his cherished 
imaginings, his deliberate delusions, were swept away. What was 
there left for him to do but to tell the simple truth, that he had 
chosen to make so hard? What was there left? 

He took up his pen to write the truth. He had even put down 
the words :— 

“Dear Mr. Jayne, 
I think it will surprise you to learn that my son——” 


when the door opened and the footman entered with a salver. 

“ A telegram, sir,” he said. 

Elliot took it, opened it, and uttered an incoherent exclamation. 
It was from Jack’s friend, Bowen, and ran as follows :— 


“Jack dangerously ill. Useless come. Writing. Feyer.” 
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The footman stood waiting impassively. 
“Tg there any answer, sir?” he said. 
Elliot bent down and scribbled hastily :— 


“ Wire further news.—ELLior.” 


“ Give that to the boy,” he said hoarsely. 

The man took the paper, went out, and shut the door softly 
behind him. 

Elliot began to pace up and down the room, twisting his hands 
together. What devil was it that walked with him, and 
whispered thoughts to him, that the world would have cried out 
against in horror—thoughts that horrified himself? 

He turned pale at the contemplation of his own mind in that 
moment. For he knew that could the telegram he had just read 
have been recalled, and the necessity that had occasioned its 
despatch be swept away from existence, he would not—as he felt 
then—have had it so. The chances of travel fought in favour of 
his demented desire. All that was good in his nature seemed to 
have been swallowed up by his passionate antagonism against 
failure. He longed at that moment for the world to believe him 
a success more than he longed for his son to live. 

That was horrible. Jack was dangerously ill, perhaps dying, 
and he was glad. Had it come to that? He was glad! A 
feeling of relief stole over him despite an absolutely conscious 
effort that he made against it. His nature was too strong for his 
sense of right, and rendered him what is called unnatural. He 
was glad. 

Over and over again he read the telegram, as a man might read 
the reprieve which has saved him from death at the last moment. 
And then he sat down at his table, and looked at the note he had 
begun to write to his publisher. For a long time he looked at it 
musingly. Then he slowly tore it in two and dropped it into the 
waste-paper basket. Taking another sheet, he wrote as follows :— 


Eaton Square. February, 189—. 
Dear Mr. Jaynze,—Please put the name “John Elliot” on the title- 
page of the book. Yours sincerely, 


JoHN ELLIOT. 
He put the note into an envelope, sealed it, addressed it, and 
rang for the servant. ‘ 
“Take this to the post at once,” he said. 
The man glanced at him in surprise. He did not know that 
his voice was strange and faltering. When the man had gone he 


sat down again with the telegram before him and continued 
mechanically to read it over and over. 
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VII. 


On the following day a second telegram arrived stating that the 
fever was severe and that a letter would follow; a letter also came 
from Mr. Jayne warmly congratulating Elliot on being the author 
of the book. “It will crown your career with honour,” he said. 

The smile that flitted over Elliot’s face as he read the words 
was more tragic than any tears could have been. He was 
beginning to reap his reward. Long afterwards, when that year 
of mental tumult slept with its forerunners in the grave of the 
past, he asked himself if he had been mad and not known it, mad 
with a dreary dementia that forced him into acts without affecting 
his reasoning power or his outlook upon things. For he under- 
stood what he was doing. He foresaw possible consequences. 
His sight was clear. There was no haze before his mind. He 
sinned with an extreme deliberation that shocked him as he 
sinned, and that yet seemed beyond his volition to control or to 
avoid. There was an inevitableness about his actions, as if some 
power had arranged the whole drama long beforehand, and was 
calmly carrying out a settled scheme in which it resolutely 
involved him. Each action followed appropriately upon the 
other, and was led up to, and prepared for, by a corresponding 
mental phase of which it was the necessary outcome. And yet 
surely it was all a madness, long-continued and accumulative. 

Are we not driven sometimes by creatures invisible who govern 
us, who walk beside us, take us by the hand, lead us out into the 
street when we would sleep within doors, introduce us to accom- 
plices in sin whom we desire not to know, bring us blindfold and 
mentally resisting to houses where the plague dwells ? 

Elliot often asked himself some such question in after times. 
But at the moment he asked himself nothing. He simply went 
mechanically through a series of acts which led to an end that he 
thought he desired, and that end was the recognition of the world— 
the adulation of the critics, pleased to believe their extended 
prophecies fulfilled—the amazement of his friends, astonished to 
find their settled convictions upset at the eleventh hour. 

While he waited for the letter from Africa the book was 
prepared for publication, and Mr. Jayne went about in literary 
circles blazoning its merits abroad, and telling the name of the 
supposed author. When the letter at length arrived it gave an 
account of Jack’s imprudence in sitting in wet clothes after 
fording a deep stream. Bowen said he was doing everything 
possible for him, but that his condition was very dangerous, and 
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that it was best to prepare for the worst. It would be useless for 
his father to come out, as by the time he reached the Cape and 
travelled on to the place in which they were, the life or death 
question would be decided one way or the other. 

Elliot read the letter to the last word. What did he feel? 
Scarcely anything. He seemed to have passed beyond the 
possibility of. acute sensation. Only suspense, vague suspense, 
was his companion. Utterly involved in a strange sequence of 
events, he merely waited their coming one by one, as a Stoic 
awaits the onward march of fate. 

Before any further news arrived from Africa the book was 
published, and the reviews began to come in. Elliot sitting at 
home read them one by one. There was no longer any talk about 
aman of promise. Unstinted praise was measured out to the 
new work. Its freshness, its virility, its fearless daring were 
admiringly dwelt upon. 

One paper said:— 


“Mr. Elliot seems to have renewed his youth, and to have combined 
the glow and the enthusiasm that generally belong only to those 
beginning their career with the mature strength that comes with age.” 


And all this time in a far country perhaps Jack lay dying. 

Elliot did not go into society at this period. His son’s illness 
was, of course, a sufficient excuse for his retirement. But he 
could not keep out Mr. Jayne, and some of his old friends who 
came to congratulate him, and, by silently accepting their com- 
pliments, he told again the shameful lie that was already begin- 
ning to open the gates of hell to his soul. And“once the lie 
had gone abroad, he felt that he was doomed. Whatever the 
event of the future, whether his son returned to reproach him or 
to forgive him, whether Jack lived or fell asleep in the African 
forest and was buried under the Southern sky in some wild spot 
far from the haunts of men, Elliot’s fate was already sealed. 

He had sinned basely. All time and all eternity could never 
alter that fact. 

The mad wickedness of his crazy attempt to seize a triumph 
that was not his stared him ruthlessly in the face, even as he 
stretched out his hands . . . but too late! 

It was twilight on a spring afternoon. The air was warm with 
the breath of coming summer, and the windows of John Elliot’s 
writing-room were thrown open to admit the gentle breeze. 
Sunset was dying out of the sky, and from the Square gardens 
rose the sound of children’s lively voices calling to each other, 
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heedless of the tide of mystery that flows in over the world before 
the falling of night. 

At first sight it might have been thought that the room was 
empty, for darkness had begun to stealthily invade it, and the 
furniture and hangings were sombre, and assisted the silent work 
of the twilight as it extinguished one by one the lamps of day with 
invisible hands. Yet the room was not empty. By the writing- 
table, near the empty fireplace, a man was sitting alone absolutely 
motionless. His face was duskily pale. His eyes were wide open 
and stared straight before him into vacancy. The table at his 
side was littered with cuttings from newspapers, gummed on to 
pale green paper, with the name of the agency which had sent 
them printed in large letters at the top. They were critiques of 
a new book which had just appeared, and they spoke of itin terms 
of enthusiastic praise, crowning the author with phrases as with 
chaplets of laurel. 

The room grew darker and darker, and still the man sat on, 
never moving. There wasnothing restfulin his attitude. He was 
not reposing. He did not even lean back in the hard, cushionless 
chair. The colours of things, painted by the light of day it 
seemed, faded drearily away until the pale spaces in which the 
windows were set looked far off and phantom-like. The sound of 
the children’s voices ceased. They had gone to their homes. 

A silence fell around the silent man. Presently it was broken 
upon by quick footsteps, which rang cheerfully along the pavement 
without. They paused a moment outside the house, and then 
in one of the window spaces an uneasy tongue of flame sprang up. 
The ringing footsteps struck once more upon the pavement. 
Growing fainter and fainter in a steady diminuendo, they died 
away in the distance. 

The man sat still, but now his widely opened eyes were fixed 
upon the flickering flame in the gas lamp, and expression began 
to steal into them slowly. His benumbed mind was wakening 
from an unnatural passivity. His soul stirred from the lethargy 
of a strange slumber. He gazed and gazed at the flame until a 
veil fell over his eyes, and his lips moved slowly; but at first no 
sound broke from them. 

Upon the ground at his feet lay a crumpled scrap of paper, a 
telegram brief and curtly worded:—“ Jack died this morning 
peacefully. Said send you love.—Bowen.” 

The man’s lips moved, and now repeated mechanically one 
word. 

“Jack!” he said. “Jack!” 

Through the gathering night the voice rose, and it was shaken 
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and harsh, and full of an anguish that was terrifying. It sounded 
like the voice of one passionately calling upon an invisible 
presence to listen, to listen—and to forgive ; but it only reiterated 
that one word over and over again with an unwearying persistence 
while the darkness closed slowly round. 

Until at last the voice failed. 

There was a sudden movement in the room. 

The papers on the writing-table rustled, as if hands were laid 
upon them, and rent them into fragments. 

And then a low, long-drawn sob shuddered through the night. 


Rosert HIcHEns. 











Che Modern Vovel. 


Tue other day, during the afternoon crush and consequent wait 
at one of the large lending libraries, we happened to notice the 
ways and manners of the different subscribers. One, a plaintive 
old lady, nearly crowded out of her turn by her more pushing 
neighbours, said deprecatingly, to the polite young man on duty— 

“Can you tell me what is being read now?” 

The young man not only knew what was “ being read,” but he 
knew exactly what would suit his customer. 

“ Besant’s latest novel,” he said kindly but firmly, “you will be 
sure to like.” 

The old lady wavered. 

“Hadn’t I better read a yellow something or other?” she said 
seriously, evidently anxious to be up-to-date. 

The young man shook his head. 

“Not at all the thing for you, I assure you, madam,” he mur- 
mured in a discreet undertone. “ Believe me, the Besant is best. 
Two books? Here is one on gardening that will just suit you. 
There is your parcel, madam.” 

We watched that young man with respect bordering on 
admiration as he sent off his grateful and pleased customer. Un- 
failing judges of character, indeed, are these young fellows. 

Next in turn came a bouncing young woman, who held a little 
lap-dog by achain. But her question was the same. 

“ What's being read now?” she cried gaily. “Oh!” picking 
up a stray novel on the counter, reading its title, ‘The Fat’s in 
the Fire ’—is that being read ?” 

The attendant hastened to assure her that ‘The Fat’s in the 
Fire’ was being very much read, and the young woman hastened 
away with her prize, followed by muttered blessings from every 
one around her, her dog having kindly condescended to entangle 
its chain around all their legs. 


After her came a middle-aged and fuzzy-headed lady of the 
British Museum type. 
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“T want,” said she, boldly pushing her way to the front, “I 
want the ‘ Kreutzer Sonata,’ and Zola’s ‘ Germinal.’” 

The young man looked at her with cold disapproval. 

“We do not keep either of those works,” he said frigidly. 

We cannot tell whether the fuzzy lady felt this snub, or what 
book she condescended to take instead, for at this precise moment 
our attention was diverted bya fashionably dressed damsel, followed 
by a small footman with a large strap of books. 

“ Please to give me,” she said in a loud and authoritative tone, 
‘False Notes,’ ‘Sharps and Flats,’ ‘The Superlative Woman,’ 
‘The Yellow Plaister,’ ‘The Sinful Heart,’ and the last two 
volumes of ‘The Yellow Shocker.’ ” 

“Tam extremely sorry, madam,” said the young man very civilly, 
“that I can only let you have the four first of these; for they 
are such exceedingly popular works as to be in constant demand.” 

These incidents led us to philosophize—firstly, on the curious 
distinctions drawn by library authorities as to what their public 
shall or shall not read ; and secondly, on the influence consequently 
exercised on literature by this censorship. 

But, for the moment, society upholds this style of modern 
novel; the circulating library encourages it; the novelists mul- 
tiply it, and it is now in the zenith of its glory. It flourishes 
like the green bay tree, and is altogether unashamed. Every 
week it becomes more astonishing ; each new novel that is put 
forth surpasses all its predecessors in effrontery—or, as its author 
would call it, in “realism.” Society, however, is hardly much to 
blame for this. It patronises the school in question, not so much 
from any evil intent, as from a nervous wish, like the old lady at 
the library, to appear “ up-to-date” and in the vogue. What 
people read is not so much what they want to read, as what is 
“being read.” 

At a party the other day, during the postprandial half-hour 
sacred to the ladies, modern novels happened to be discussed ; 
several staid and excellent matrons were present, a company 
proper and respectable to a fault; and yet their main anxiety 
seemed to be to find out which was the most “daring” recent 
novel published, and to get it as soon as possible from the circu- 
lating library. 

“One really must know what people are reading,” said Mrs. A., 
adding, “of course I should not dream of keeping the thing 
longer than a day! Fancy, if any of the servants should get 
hold of it!” 

“But it’s right to read these things, isn’t it?” said Mrs. B. 
nervously ; “ these questions are all in the air, they tell me.” 
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“Yes,” murmured Miss C. timidly—she was a plaintive little 
spinster of forty, “and we must not be behind the times. I have 
been wondering whether I have not reached a time of life at 
which it is my bounden duty to read ‘Tom Jones.’ Now tell me 
really, do you think I ought ?” 

The poor little lady spoke of the dreaded plunge into ‘Tom 
Jones’ as one would speak of a visit to the surgeon—a disagree- 
able duty, but still a duty. 

We will not deny that the average Englishwoman occasionally 
nourishes a secret hankering after the forbidden fruit of her 
youth, but, mainly, as we said, she is in this matter following a 
fashion, just as she would adopt a crinoline if the mode obliged 
her to do so. She considers it fashionable to be what she calls 
jin-de-siecle—a vulgar catch-phrase by-the-bye which means 
nothing. But, among many novel writers themselves and their 
“sets,” there is a kind of disease spreading—the bacillus of 
so-called “realism,” just as there was a bacillus of Theosophy a 
few years back. ‘hen, all our female literary friends, even those 
we had previously considered most sane, declared themselves 
“esoteric Buddhists.” Now, they all become “new women,” 
craving to write a modern novel; a novel that shall mark an 
epoch, a novel that shall show more and more how, 


“Scattering the past about, 
Comes the New Age.” 


For women are mainly, if not altogether, the authors of the 
new fiction. The reason is not far to seek. They are newly 
emancipated, and to the newly emancipated nothing is sacred. 
They are so full of divine rage against injustice, that they ignore 
all the charm and all the power of reticence. Reticence !—they 
will have none of it; they will call a spade a spade with more 
than the freedom of their forefathers : 


“See the wild Menads 
Break from the wood, 
Youth and Iacchus 
Maddening their blood.” 


(We apologise to the shade of Matthew Arnold—but he must 
surely have imaged forth the “ New Woman” when he wrote that 
poem.) 

A few male authors try to follow in the steps of the lady 
novelist in their style, but they fall far behind her Men in old 
days wrote novels that used to be considered rather “strong 
meat,” but ‘Tom Jones’ is bold and open, not suggestive and 
morbid. You did not feel as if you would like to wash your face 
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after reading ‘Tom Jones,’ and works of this school; but you 
feel distinctly unclean after an evening’s study of certain recent 
lady novelists. 

The extremes of fashion are always monstrosities, and as 
monstrosities they are short-lived. Who remembers the “silly 
novels ” of the fifties, or the “ mind-and-millinery” romances of 
George Eliot’s sarcasms? Times change, and the pathos of one 
half-century merges imperceptibly into the bathos of another. 
The ‘ Yellow Novels’ and their tribe will either not be remembered 
at all a score of years hence, or will be only remembered to laugh 
at. As Professor Max Nordau’s amusing book puts it, their 
authors are “degenerates,’—and their fate will be oblivion. 
They will be “hurled,” as George Eliot wrote, “into the 
Domdaniel, where I wish all futile writers to sink.” 

Ancient and modern novels by lady writers show of course 
many contrasts when compared; for instance, the heroine of the 
old school was always young and innocent, though she had a 
tendency to be pedantic, and could generally “read the Bible in 
the original tongues ””—while the heroine of the modern school, 
so far from being innocent, has usually so much of a “ past” that 
she has to be thirty at least in order to have had enough of it. 
The old heroines, whatever else they might be, were always 
deeply religious; the new are always “ free-thinking,” or at any 
rate “ passing through a phase.” The old heroines talked a great 
deal about Nature, so that if they did not succeed in being natural, 
it was hardly their fault; the new are mainly artificial. The old 
heroine was prudish ; the newis nasty. In two points, however, 
the ancient and the modern agree—and the first of these is, that 
the heroines of both are always terribly oracular. Here is what 
George Eliot said of them in 1856 :— 


“The most pitiable ofall silly novels by lady novelists are what we may 
¢all the oracular species—novels intended to express the writer’s religious, 
philosophical or moral theories.” 


Change the latter words to “irreligious” and “immoral” 
theories, and who will not recognise a description of more than 
one new novel of the day? 

The second point of resemblance between ancient and modern 
is the appalling want of humour in their authors. Many women 
writers, we know not why, are terribly deficient in this saving grace ; 
perhaps it may be because they are inclined to take themselves 
too seriously. In their stories there is no gleam of light, no 
relief to the prevailing gloom or horror. No one can tell a 
terrible story with more pathos and power than Bret Harte,—but 
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heyputs in the necessary light touches that make the rest stand 
out artistically. Everything, now, must be all horror; there is 
no idea of proportion. We are shown only the seamy side of life ; 
we are told only the unpleasant things. It is very inartistic; it 
is just as bad as beginning at the darker end of the colour scale 
in painting. The ideas and usages of society become distorted and 
out of focus. Thus we are led to believe that the ordinary 
husband says in every-day life to his wife, “Damn you! you're 
late for dinner again.” 

In the story from which we quote it is suggested further that 
the legs of ballet-dancers form the usual topic of conversation 
in mixed dinner-parties of ladies and gentlemen. Such a view 
of life is morbid and unhealthy ; it strikes upon one as quite pre- 
cociously depraved, like a very young person trying to show how 
much he or she knows of this wicked world. “ Let us all wallow 
in infamy,” they cry with the New Woman of the play ;—but it 
is a very make-believe wallowing after all, and you can catch a 
glimpse of the footlights. 

Apart, however, from the necessary “ wallowing,” it is also 
needful that the “ up-to-date” novel should yearn after something 
unattainable. It does not so much matter what, but something 
must be yearned for, and hinted at through some four hundred 
weary pages. “If they've got anything to say,” we feel inclined 
to cry impatiently,—* why in the world don’t they say it and 
have done with it, instead of making such an infernal clacking ?” 
But they don’t know what they want—nor does anybody else— 
though it is certain they are making a great noise about something ; 
and in this world, if you can only bluster sufficiently, you are 
always sure of a following. So the lady novelists in question cry 
continually for what they don’t in the least want to get, and what 
if they did get would do them no earthly good: they are like 


“ An infant crying in the night, 
And with no language but a cry.” 


And while, like the inimitable damsels in Jane Austen’s 
‘Northanger Abbey,’ they abuse men, they must needs copy 
them, plagiarise their style, adopt masculine noms-de-plume, as 
well as their shirts and hats. 

The novels which we are discussing may perhaps be divided 
roughly into two classes :— 

1, The Brutal, which is the most popular at the present day. 
This style suppresses all the pleasanter facts of life, and 
exaggerates all the unpleasant ones. It is akin to the “ brandy- 
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and-soda” style so much in vogue recently; and its heroes 
usually get drunk—while its heroines are absolutely irresponsible, 
and generally “feel as if they want to scream.” 

2. The Novel with a Purpose. This has been common to all 
ages; but the peculiarity of it at the present day is, as we said, 
that the reader is often left in the dark as to what the particular 
purpose is. That it is very serious, however, there can be no 
doubt, and we can generally guess that it is something to do 
with the Emancipation of Women, for the peccant male gets as 
severely handled in these novels as he does in Ibsen’s dramas. 
There is one peculiarity, however, common to them all. This is, 
that the characters talk “sex” and nothing else, as if in the 
whole wide world of art, music and literature there were nothing 
else worth our attention. People are always talked of as if they 
were animals; indeed, one involuntarily thinks of them as feline, 
for their movements are described with no suggestion whatever of 
clothing. This reminds us of the remark made lately by a small 
child of our acquaintance. This child has a great talent for 
drawing; her parents are artistic, and possess a great many 
pictures and statues, which the little girl doubtless admires, for 
she is continually scrawling undraped figures. She insisted one 
day on showing these early attempts to her mother’s visitors. 
“These,” she said, pointing to some of her scantily clothed 
scrawls, “are Arts, and those,” she continued, turning to some 
feeble attempts at the nude, “are Fine Arts.” Continuing the 
analogy, we should say that the modern novel is essentially 
“Fine Art.” 

Here is the new style of suitor, describing the girl he adores. 
He says: “As she sat down, I thought that I had never seen 
such splendid shoulders combined with so slight a hip before.” 
Indeed, she might be a panther at the Zoo! 

And here, from the same story, is a description of a girl’s pretty 
neck: “ A delicious, solid, white throat rose from the dull stuff 
like an almond bursting from its husk.” Why, it might be 
something to eat! 

The heroine’s lips are always “scarlet.” Now, no lips are ever 
scarlet—that is, unless they are part of a “ get-up,”—and a very 
bad “ get-up” at that. But the artificial is what we now wor- 
ship: as the hero of ‘The Green Carnation’ remarks, “ We 
shrink from the cold and freezing touch of nature. One touch of 
nature makes the whole world commonplace.” Thus, the heroine 
of the present day must have her eyes “darkened”; she must 
boast of “a dash of virility, a hint of dissipation, a suggestion of 
& certain decorous looseness of morals and fastness of manners.” 
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The modern novel must, we are told, before all things “ palpi- 
tate with life.” Well, be it so, but we can surely have life with- 
out brutality, or even without mere photographic reproduction, 
which is not in the least like art. Nothing nowadays must be 
left out ; we will have none of your “ hearsays,” but must needs 
study the pathology of cancer from the cancer hospitals, lunacy 
from Bedlam or Colney Hatch, and crime from Portland Prison. 
The days of little Charlotte Bronté, who invented grand people’s 
ways from her solitude on the Haworth Moors, and made her 
great lady say to her footman, “ Cease that chatter, blockhead ! 
and do my bidding,” are gone for ever, more’s the pity. No, 
nowadays everything must be exactly true, and the more 
revolting the truth is, the better. When a murder is committed, 
stress is laid—in the modern “ Discord ”—on the very unpleasant 
fact that the blood 


“ trickles slowly from the pool at the bedside out under the door, making 
a second ghastly pool on the top step of the stairs—a thick sorghum red, 
blackening as it thickens, with a sickly serous border.” 


Blood clots, we know; but why draw attention to the fact? If 
it is to heighten the horror, we can only say that Dickens’s 
murder scene of the same kind in ‘ Bleak House’ (the carved 
Roman on the ceiling pointing silently to the dark stain on the 


floor) was about a hundred times as effective, without any 
descending to loathsome realism. And again, in grief, the 
heroine’s eyes are described as “ heavy with bistre stains”; while 
in another story a woman is not described as looking pale and 
ill, but as having a skin like “dead, cooked flesh.” And of a girl 
who hears bad news, we read :— 


“Her face changes; the blood rushes to it, until a triangular vein 
stands out on her forehead like a purple whipcord. Her throat looks as if 
it would burst; a pulse beats in her neck; her upper lip is completely 
sucked in by the set line of her under one, and her eyes positively squint.” 


Imagine the author of this passage making a cold and critical 
study of how a person looks when suffering the first pangs of 
profound grief. It is brutal; it is like the dissector’s knife; and 
besides, it is unnecessary, except to show what the writer means, 
which is, “ See how clever and how realistic I am!” 

But enough of this. We need only add that, for the benefit of 
the uninitiated, it might be as well to append a glossary of the 
words used in modern novels, which are distinctly not those in 
everyday use. We cannot particularise them all; they crop up 
in every new volume that is issued; but here are a few of them. 
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(We suggest that they should be printed at the end of each 
volume, with their explanations, thus :) 


“ Trottie”—Pretty, sweet, charming. 
Ex. “Did you ever see anything so trottie as my new 
frock ?” 
“ Nighty ”—A nocturnal garment worn by women. 
“ Little Devil” —Pretty young woman. 
Note. Used usually by itself as an expression of tenderness. 


“ Beastie””—Woman or dog, or anything that strikes the fancy at the 
moment. 


Ex. (To a woman) : “Tired, poor little beastie? ” etc. etc. etc. 


Will these words, we wonder, be included in our next new 
English dictionary ? 

The plots of modern novels are, as a rule, very fragmentary. 
Any weakness of construction is, however, glozed over by means 
of frequent stars and dashes (nothing helps out a story so well as 
stars and dashes); and then the characters are never extricated 
from difficult positions,—they are just left there without farther 
parley. Indeed, it may be said that the modern novel begins 
nowhere and ends nowhere. It is so simple and so easy to be 
vaguely “impressionist” in literature. 

The “new novel” has produced a new style of advertising. 


Extracts from reviews such as the following are paraded, and 
doubtless serve their purpose :— 


“A book as loathsome as this makes a record in all the nasty literature 
which has been produced on the sex question”—Daily Paper (actual 
quotation). 


“Uneducated and unwholesome”—Evening Paper. 


The “new” novelists have discovered that the more revolting 
they are, the better is their chance of success. Max Nordau 
calls them “ Epileptoid cripples”; but they have a very good 
idea of business nevertheless. So everybody insists on “ going 
one better” than his or her—generally her—predecessor. Gaul 
follows Gaul, and Amurath to Amurath succeeds. What, we ask, 
must be the feelings of the woman who has successfully launched 
a “ record-breaking ” sex-novel, and who looks for a well-merited 
success, when, in the course of perhaps less than a week, it is suc- 
ceeded by another yet more audacious ? 





My Lady Disdain. 


My Lady Disdain has greedy ears, 
And a curl in her scornful lips, 

Her neighbours’ follies, and faults, and fears 
Are all at her finger-tips. 

She sees a shadow where all is clear, 
And guesses a sunken rock, 

She knows every skeleton far and near, 


And how their cupboards unlock. 


OQ Lady Disdain, perhaps you find 
That sweets are given to cloy, 

That sharp and sour are more to your mind, 
And bitter without alloy. 


But Lady, pause in your tongue’s wild course, 


This lesson receive and con it: 
A lemon’s an excellent thing in sauce, 


But one can’t make a dinner upon it! 





Walter Savage Landor. 


However we may account for the unpopularity of Landor’s writings, 
and it is no very difficult matter to do this, it has always seemed to 
us strange.that the public have shown so little interest in Landor, 
the man. There is a common complaint against the biographies of 
men of letters that they are, with few exceptions, insufferably dull 
reading. And the cause of this is not far to seek. If an author has 
put the best of himself into his books, he has, asa rule, left his 
biographer little to tell. All his adventures have probably been, like 
the Vicar of Wakefield’s, by the fireside, all his migrations from the 
blue bed to the brown. No such complaint, however, can be made 
against the biography of Walter Savage Landor. The most exacting 
reader must admit that Mr. Forster had a very good story to tell— 
although he may with justice complain of the lumbering way in 
which that pompous gentleman told it. Mr. Sidney Colvin has told 
the story more briefly, but more brightly, and with a tighter critical 
grasp, in his little volume of the ‘English Men of Letters’ series. 
Few men—few men of letters, certainly—have been so happily 
circumstanced as Landor ; few have done more to make shipwreck of 
their lives, and to bring disaster on all with whom they were con- 
nected. 

“T never didasingle wise thing,” are his own words, “in the 
whole course of my existence, although I have written many which 
have been thought such,” 

On the surface, Landor’s character appears an odd mixture of 
opposing, and even mutually destructive, elements. A man of strong 
aristocratic sympathies, he had an unbounded hatred of tyranny and 
oppression in any form; a lover of peace and quiet meditation, his 
entire career was a series of contests; to a nature of such rare 
gentleness that he never plucked a flower, nor took a bird’s nest, nor, 
after once finding a wounded bird, ever used his gun for sport, was 
joined an impetuosity and uncurbed vehemence that openly advocated 
tyrannicide, and could scarcely be restrained from challenging Lord 
John Russell for some fancied slight to a remote, and perhaps doubt- 
ful, ancestor. No man ever expressed greater confidence in himself, 
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or had a profounder belief in the power and durability of his own 
work, yet, because a publisher refused to print ‘Count Julian,’ he 
burned the manuscript of another tragedy he had in hand, and 
declared his intention to abandon poetry for ever. A professed 
follower of Epicurus, his whole life was destructive of happiness and 
peace. His temperament was too strong for his philosophy. He 
was removed from Rugby to save expulsion, was rusticated at Oxford, 
had quarrelled with his father, and turned his back on the paternal 
home “ for ever,” before he had reached the age of twenty. Yet he 
was capable of great tenderness of feeling and of firm friendship. 
The two years that elapsed between the Rugby episode and his 
residence at Trinity College, Oxford, were passed in the house of 
Dr. Langley, of Ashbourne, between whom and his hot-headed pupil 
there sprang up a devoted attachment. Landor referred to this in 
after years in the most affectionate spirit. In the conversation of 
Izaak Walton, Cotton, and Oldways, Walton says of “the good 
parson of Ashbourne,” whom Landor informs the reader, in a note, 
is the Dr. Langley of his school-days: “ He wants nothing, yet he 
keeps the grammar-school, and is ready to receive, as private tutor, 
any young gentleman in preparation for Oxford or Cambridge: but 
only one. They live like princes, converse like friends, and part 
like lovers.” 

Some good friends attempted a reconciliation with his family, and 
arrangements were ultimately made by which he received an allow- 
ance ot £150 a year, with freedom to do as he pleased. The next 
three years were passed in reading, writing poetry, and making love, 
among the Welsh hills. Some experiments in journalism were 
made in London, chiefly at the instigation of the celebrated Dr. Parr, 
with whom acquaintance had been made; but Landor never had any 
serious thought of entering any of the professions, and this, more 
than any other, would have been peculiarly distasteful to him. On 
his father’s death he succeeded to a good property. His next 
experiment was of a military character. Roused to enthusiasm by 
the Spanish resistance to Napoleon, Landor started off to Spain, and 
proclaimed that he would equip at his own cost, and accompany to 
the field, a thousand volunteers. He did so, and while on the march 
with men to join Blake’s army, took occasion to quarrel with the 
English envoy, Stuart. He saw no fighting, and after the Convention 
of Cintra was signed, came home as filled with disgust as he had 
previously been with enthusiasm. In 1809 he bought the ruined 
priory and estate of Llanthony, having disposed of other property to 
assist him in the purchase. Here he proposed to live the life of a 
country gentleman. The building of a new mansion was commenced ; 
the old ruins were to be reyerently restored. Gangs of men were 
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soon at work making roads and bridle paths through the valley. 
Agriculture was to be raised to a high standard, sheep were imported 
from Segovia, and the surrounding country was to be made lovelier 
with plantations of Landor’s favourite tree, the cedar of Lebanon. 
That he ought to live within the limits of his income was a notion 
that never occurred to Landor. While all this was going on, it 
chanced that he met a young lady at a ball in Bath, and as soon as 
he set eyes on her, exclaimed : “ By heaven! that’s the prettiest girl 
in the room: I'll marry her.” And marry her he did. Such was 
the precipitate action of the man who could philosophize on marriage 
thus :— 


“ Death itself to the reflecting mind is less serious than marriage. The 
elder plant is cut down that the younger may have room to flourish: a 
few tears drop into the loosened soil, and buds and blossoms spring over 
it. Death is not even a blow, is not even a pulsation; it isa pause. But 
marriage unrolls the awful lot of numberless generations. Health, genius, 
honour, are the words inscribed on some; on others are disease, fatuity, 
and infamy.” 


The wife was many years younger than her husband, and the 
marriage proved anything but a happy one. For a little while, 
however, all went well. The young couple entertained guests at 
Llanthony, the first to come being Southey and his wife. Landor 
wrote a great deal of Latin verse, and published a volume of English 


poetry. Meantime, trouble was brewing among his tenants and 
neighbours. ‘The earth contains no race of human beings so totally 
vile and worthless as the Welsh,” he writes, with characteristic 
vehemence. His chief trouble was caused by an English tenant, 
who had made use of Southey’s name as an introduction ; a man who 
knew absolutely nothing of farming, and who leagued himself with 
the Welshmen to annoy and defraud their eccentric landlord. His 
rents were not paid, his game was poached, his cedar plantations 
were damaged, and, in a little while, he found himself involved 
in innumerable lawsuits. A local attorney who had made 
himself peculiarly obnoxious he publicly thrashed, and the man, 
brought a criminal action against him. In the course of a few years 
he had sunk a fortune in his Llanthony property, and, when at last 
his suit for the recovery of two thousand pounds from the defaulting 
Englishman was decided in his favour, he was, financially, a ruined 
man. He determined to go abroad. His personal property was 
realised, and the Llanthony estate vested in trustees. His mother’s 
life-charge entitled her to the position of chief creditor, and under 
her management the estate became more prosperous, and was made 
to yield Landor an income of something like ‘sixteen hundred 
pounds a year. He desired to go to France: his wife disliked the 
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plan, and objected. A quarrel ensued, during the process of which 
she taunted him, in the presence of her sister, with the disparity of 
their years, with the result that next morning Landor set sail for 
France, in an oyster boat, alone. He believed they were parted for 
ever, and proposed to reserve for himself 160/. a year, and make over 
all the rest of his income to his wife. In a little while, hearing that 
she had been very ill since their parting, and had suffered much on 
account of it, we find him writing her an affectionate letter: a 
reconciliation was effected, and she shortly joined her husband at 
Yours. In September 1815 they set out for Italy, and settled down 
for three years at Como. Here he passed a quiet time, making but 
few acquaintances, and seeing no friends, except Southey, who came 
for a short visit in the summer of 1817. In 1818 his stay was 
brought to an abrupt close. An Italian poet, named Monti, had 
published some verses on England, which roused Landor’s ire, and he 
printed some scurrilous Latin verses on Monti. Monti summoned 
him for libel. Landor therenpon wrote to threaten the magistrate 
with a thrashing, and for this was ordered to quit the country. He 
retired, at his leisure, and established himself at Pisa, which became 
his home for the next three years. We cannot wonder that the 
Italians failed to understand this imperious and eccentric English- 
man. Strange stories about him were cnrrent among the people. 
He was believed to have challenged the Secretary of Legation for 
whistling in the street when Mrs. Landor passed; to have walked 
up to the judges in a court of justice, with a bag of dollars in his 
hand, asking how much was necessary to obtain him a favourable 
verdict ; to have thrown his cook out of window, for neglect of a 
dinner, and while the man lay groaning on the ground with a broken 
limb, thrust his head out with the exclamation, “ Good God, I forgot 
the violets!” 

At this time Landor,was forty-six years of age, and as yet had pro- 
duced none of the work which is most characteristic of his genius, 
and on which his fame as an English classic must rest. He had 
‘published ‘ Gebir,’ a narrative poem in blank verse; ‘ Count Julian, 
a Tragedy,’ afterwards more correctly described as a series of 
dramatic scenes; one or two volumes of minor poems; some Latin 
verses, of interest to none but scholars ; and a ‘Commentary on the 
Memoirs of Mr. Fox,’ a book described by those who have seen 
it as a masterly performance, but withdrawn from circulation almost 
as soon as published. 

Landor’s title to notice, up to this date, was that he had been one 
of the leaders in the new movement of English poetry—the movement 
identified with the names of Wordsworth and Coleridge. ‘Gebir’ 
appeared in the same year as the - Lyrical Ballads,’ and to any one 
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able to read the signs of the times, bore as unmistakable evidence as 
they did that a new era of English poetry was at hand. Landor 
had gone back to the old masters of harmony, and had imbibed 
much of their music. Few people, nowadays, have read a line of 
the verse which was in fashion at the end of the last century, and the 
beginning of this,so we need make no apology for quoting a passage 
from Hayley’s ‘Triumphs of Temper,’ by way of specimen—and no 
unfavourable specimen—of the kind of thing that did duty for poetry 
in those days. A young lady, named Serena, has completed her 
toilet, and— 


“ Now in full charms descends the finished fair, 
For now the morning banquet claims her care ; 
Already at the board with viands piled, 

Her sire impatient sits and chides his tardy child. 
On his imperial lips rude hunger reigns, 

And keener politics usurp his brains: 

But when her love-inspiring voice he hears, 

When the soft magic of her smile appears, 

In that glad moment he at once forgets 

His empty stomach, and the nation’s debts: 

He bends to nature’s more divine controul, 

And only feels the father in his soul. 

Quick to his hand behold her now present 

The Indian liquor of celestial scent! 

Not with more grace the nectar’d cup is given 
By rose-lipp’d Hebe to the Lord of heaven. 
While her fair hands a fresh libation pour, 
Fashion’s loud thunder shakes the sounding door, 
The light Serena to the window springs, 

On curiosity’s amusive wings.”— 


And so on. We may have some sympathy for Mr. Hayley, and 
more for his readers, when, after writing four cantos of this stuff, 
he exclaims, at the commencement of a fifth— 


“Why art thou fled, O bless’d poetic time! 
When fancy wrought the miracles of rhyme?” 


A poetic time was coming, though Hayley knew it not, and 
Landor’s ‘Gebir’ was one among the first signs to herald the new 
birth. It is a poem in seven books, far from faultless, for the story 
is feeble, the transitions are abrupt, and the charge of obscurity, often 
made against Landor’s writing, must be admitted here ; but its style 
is lofty and harmonious, it contains innumerable fine, sonorous lines, 
and some pictures drawn with great delicacy and power. The sea- 
shell lines have been so frequently cited, as though they were the 
only good ones Landor ever wrote, that we forbear to quote them. 

VOL. Cv. 8 
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Take instead the picture of Charoba’s bath. Mr. Alma-Tadema 
should paint it. 


“A bath of purest marble, purest wave, 
On its fair surface bore its pavement high: 
Arabian gold enchased the crystal roof, 
With fluttering boys adorned and girls unrobed; 
These, when you touch the quiet water, start 
From their aérial sunny arch, and pant 
Entangled mid each other’s flowery wreaths, 
And each pursuing is in turn pursued. 
Here came at last, as ever wont at morn, 
Charoba: long she lingered on the brink, 
Often she sighed, and, naked as she was, 
Sate down, and leaning on the couch’s edge, 
On the soft inward pillow of her arm 
Rested her burning cheek: she moved her eyes; 
She blusht; and blushing plunged into the wave.” 


To anyone but the British Matron, this must appear a very charming 
picture, drawn with all the grace and simplicity of Greek art. 
‘ Gebir’ descends to the infernal regions, and the lines describing his 


approach thereto are finer than anything in English poetry since 
Milton : 


“A roar confused 
Rose from a river rolling in its bed, 
Not rapid, that would rouse the wretched souls; 
Not calmly, that would lull them to repose. 
But with dull weary lapses it upheaved 
Billows of bale, heard low, yet heard afar.” 


And so is the witch’s call to Dalica, as she crosses the desert 
sands towards the ruined city of Masar. 


“ Begone, nor tarry longer, or ere morn 
The cormorant in his solitary haunt 
Of insulated rock or sounding cove 
Stands on thy bleached bones and screams for prey!” 


But we must not linger over Landor’s poetry. Despite all its 
high qualities, it has not been, and is never likely to be, popular. 
The statuesque grace, definiteness of outline, and severe simplicity of 
presentment, which are the characteristics of classic or pure art, 
will never have that fascination for the mass of readers which is 
exercised by the vague suggestiveness, the mysterious magic, the 
accumulated wealth of adornment and colour, as of clouds that gather 
round the setting sun, which are the characteristics of Romantic art. 

Such, then, was Landor’s work up to the end of 1820. The next 
eight years were passed in or near Florence, and during the whole of 
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that time he was busily employed in writing his ‘ Imaginary Conversa- 
tions.’ In this form of composition he had at last discovered a 
vehicle admirably adapted to his genius. The idea of writing 
dialogues was not altogether new to him. Twenty years earlier he 
had offered a dialogue between Burke and Grenville to the Morning 
Chronicle: it was not accepted, and from that time to this he does 
not appear to have repeated the experiment. Now, with character- 
istic impetuosity, he turned all his energy into this direction, and 
early in 1822 had completed fifteen ‘Conversations.’ These he sent 
off to Longmans’ for publication. Some unaccountable delay in the 
delivery of the parcel caused him dire anxiety. He jumped to the 
conclusion that it was lost, burnt what he had since written, took 
to his bed, called himself a dead man, and, asserting his freedom to 
speak unreservedly of a dead man’s work, declared that “those 
conversations contained as forcible writing as exists on earth.” He 
had regained his composure, and was busy writing fresh dialogues, 
before the missing manuscript arrived at its destination, and the fact 
that Longmans’ declined to publish it had then little effect on him. 
His friend Julius Hare took all the troublesome business off his 
hands, and finally arranged for its publication with Messrs. Taylor 
and Hessey. The book made some little stir among the critics, and 
was noticed at length by the ‘ Edinburgh,’ the ‘ Quarterly,’ and the 
‘London,’ reviews ; the public received it with indifference. What 
Landor valued far more than popularity, however, was the praise of 
men like Southey and Wordsworth, and this was given ungrudgingly. 
The subjects treated in these conversations are of various kinds, and 
the interlocutors are of all ages and countries. There is no con- 
nection between the dialogues other than the boards between which 
they are bound, and there is slight pretence, if any, that the opinions 
expressed were really those of the persons to whom they are 
attributed. Landor does, indeed, stipulate that no opinion is to be 
taken as his own unless expressed in his name; but it is evident, on 
the face of it, that Cicero and Horne Tooke, Pericles and Roger 
Ascham, Sir Philip Sidney and Demosthenes, are only so many 
mouthpieces for the writer's own thoughts on poetry, morality, 
eloquence, spelling, literature, life, and death. 

Whatever may have been thought of the opinions of the book, one 
thing ought to have been evident: a new prose writer of the first 
magnitude had arisen in the literary firmament. So copious a 
stream of faultless English, of high and sustained eloquence, carrying 
along in its stately flow, weighty and dignified judgments on men 
and things in general, was not to be matched by any living writer. 
Here, too, was a man who came forward with none of the assumed 
humility and diffidence of the ordinary scribe, but who spoke with a 
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voice of authority, calmly demanding the acknowledgment of his 
place among those who are not for an age, but for all time. “ What 
I write,” he says, “is not written on slate, and no finger, not of 
Time himself, who dips it in the clouds of years, can efface it.” The 
writing of more dialogues proceeded rapidly, and before 1829 he had 
published five volumes, containing about eighty ‘conversations,’ 
comprising all those that were given to the public before the first. 
collected edition of his works, which appeared in 1846. 

Landor professed to expect no popularity for any of his writings. 
With the sublime egotism of Bacon, he left his fame to the next age, 
and among his contemporaries courted only “ fit audience, though 
few.” What he had written he believed to be durable as marble, but 
he thought it above the reach of the vulgar mind—the vulgar mind 
being with him a very comprehensive term, including all but some 
thirty minds in each generation. ‘I shall dine late,” he says; “ but 
the dining-room will be well-lighted, the guests few and select.” In 
regard to this, as in most things, however, he was not free from 
inconsistency, and we may reasonably suspect him of cherishing some 
hopes in another direction. Time after time, heedless of repeated 
experience, he had publicly devoted the (purely imaginary) profits of 
a publication to some charitable purpose; and, after the appearance 
of ‘ Gebir,’ he confessed that even if foolish man had cared for the 
poem, he would have persevered in a poetic career, seeing that. 
“there is something of summer in the hum of insects.” 

Professor Dowden sums up Landor’s position with the remark that 
“he had no great authentic word of the Lord to utter,” and we must 
admit this to be true. He was an Epicurean; holding, indeed, that 
abstinence from low pleasures is the only means of meriting or of 
obtaining the higher, but quite content to take his share of the goods 
the gods provide us, without troubling his mind overmuch about 
things beyond. He was never bowed down by “the heavy and the 
weary weight of all this unintelligible world;” like Goethe, he. 
believed the mystery of existence to be insoluble, but, unlike Goethe,. 
he did not think man was nevertheless bound to attempt it, so that 
he may know how to keep within the limits of the knowable. He 
held it to be the proper business of religion and philosophy to pro- 
mote human happiness, and leave obscurer problems alone. Thus 
Diogenes is made to reply to Plato :— . 


“T meddle not at present with infinity or eternity ; when I can compre- 
hend them, I will talk about them. You metaphysicians kill the flower- 
bearing and fruit-bearing glebe with delving, and turning over, and sifting, 
and never bring up any solid and malleable mass from the dark profundity 
in which you labour. The intellectual world, like the physical, is 
inapplicable to profit and cultivation a little way below the surface.” 
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And again :— 


“This is philosophy, to make remote things tangible, common things 
extensively useful, useful things extensively common, and to leave the least 
necessary for the last. Truth is not reasonably the main and ultimate 
object of philosophy; philosophy should seek truth merely as the means 
of acquiring and propagating happiness.” 


Many of the dialogues deal with politics, but beyond an ardent 
love of liberty, and a hatred of all forms of despotism, there is 
nothing in Landor’s political creed deserving of notice. He,was a hero- 
worshipper, and his heroes were mostly those of the ancient world. 
Democracy he detested, and the needs and conditions of modern 
political societies his mind failed to grasp. Consecutive reasoning of 
any kind he was incapable of; his power and charm lie in the 
abundance of his great but isolated thoughts, and the noble aspira- 
tions with which his heart was filled, expressed as these always are 
in language of unrivalled delicacy and force. No writing is more 
quotable than Landor’s, yet, strange to say, no writer is so seldom 
quoted. The reader continually comes across sentences like the 
following, arising naturally and with no appearance of effort, in the 
course of a conversation. 


“ Those who are quite satisfied, sit still and do nothing ; those who are 
not quite satisfied, are the sole benefactors of the world.” 


“There is no funeral so sad to follow as the funeral of our own youth, 
which we have been pampering with fond desires, ambitious hopes, and 
all the bright berries that hang in poisonous clusters over the path of life.” 


“The noble mansion is most distinguished by the beautiful images it 
retains of beings passed away: and so is the noble mind.” 


“How many who have abandoned for public life the studies of poetry 
and philosophy, may be compared to brooks and rivers, which in the 
beginning of their course have assuaged our thirst, and have invited us to 
tranquillity by their bright resemblance of it, and which afterwards 
partake the nature of that vast body whereinto they run, its dreariness, 
its bitterness, its foam, its storms, its everlasting noise and commotion.” 


“The sweetest souls, like the sweetest flowers, soon canker in cities, and 
no purity is rarer than the purity of delight.” 


“We may enjoy the present while we are insensible of infirmity and 
decay: but the present, like a note in music, is nothing but as it 
appertains to what is past and what is to come. There are no fields of 
amaranth on this side of the grave: there are no voices, O Rhodopé, that 
are not soon made mute, however tuneful: there isno name, with whatever 


emphasis of passionate love repeated, of which the echo is not faint at 
last.” 


The dramatic quality of Landor’s dialogues is very unequal. In 
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some cases nothing would be lost to the reader if any other name 
were substituted for that of the supposed speaker, while in many we 
are conscious of nothing but the strident tones of the irascible and 
dogmatic author himself. But some exhibit a very high degree of 
power. The scene between Henry VIII. and his discarded wife, 
Anne Boleyn; the conversation between Essex and Spenser; the 
charming dialogue of Tancredi and Constantia, and that between 
Leofric and Godiva, to name no others, show the true dramatic artist 
at his best, and are instinct with beauty and pathos. 

Landor’s most obvious defects, as shown in the characters of his 
‘Conversations,’ are want of humour, incapacity for sustained 
reasoning, and inability to tell a good story. His attempts at the 
humorous and at story-telling are certainly productive of laughter, 
but we laugh at, and not with, him. 

Landor’s residence in the Palazzo Medici was brought to a close in 
characteristic fashion. His friend Mr. Kirkup writes the following 
account of it to Mr. Forster. 


“IT remember one day, when he lived in the Medici Palace, he wrote to the 
Marquis and accused him of having seduced away his coachman. The Marquis, 
I should tell you, enjoyed no very good name, and this exasperated Landor the 
more. Mrs. Landor was sitting in the drawing-room the day after, where I and 
some others were, when the Marquis came strutting in without removing his 
hat. But he had scarcely advanced three steps from the door when Landor 
walked up to him and quickly knocked his hat off, then took him by the arm 
and turned him out. You should have heard Landor’s shout of laughter at his 
own anger when it was all over, inextinguishable laughter which none of us 
could resist. Immediately after he sent the Marquis warning by the hands of a 
policeman, which is reckoned an affront, and quitted his house at the end of the 
year.” 


A fresh house was found for him, and dialogue-writing and 
picture-buying proceeded as before. Visitors were fairly plentiful 
in these days. His chief associates were Mr. Kirkup and Charles 
Armitage Brown, the friend of Keats, who both lived in Florence. 
Hither also came Francis Hare, Hogg, Leigh Hunt, and Hazlitt, 
and his good friends Lord and Lady Blessington, with Count 
D’Orsay. From Mr. Ablet, a Welsh gentleman of fortune, who 
visited him about this time, Landor subsequently received a substan- 
tial proof of friendship. He was looking about him for a new house, 
and Mr. Ablet insisted on advancing the money for him to buy the 
Villa Gherardesca, a fine house, with splendid grounds, which stood 
on a height just below Fiesole, a spot made famous by Landor’s 
favourite author Boccaccio. Here he surrounded himself with a cloud 
of pictures, some good, some worthless. He had conceived a great 
admiration for the pre-Raphaelite masters who are now so fashionable, 
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but his judgment was far from infallible, and the Florentine picture- 
dealers did not scruple to take advantage of him. The year 1833 
brought Lord Houghton (then Mr. Monckton Milnes) to stay some 
weeks at the Villa Gherardesca; and he has drawn a very charming 
picture of the old lion, of his stately and agreeable presence, his com- 
plimentary old-world manners, of his elegant though simple hospi- 
tality, of his “conversation so affluent, animated, and coloured, so 
rich in knowledge and illustration, so gay and yet so weighty—such 
bitter irony and such lofty praise, uttered with a voice fibrous in all 
its tones, whether gentle or fierce””—and of his laughter “so panto- 
mimic, yet so genial, rising out of a momentary silence into peals so 
cumulative and sonorous, that all contradiction and possible affront 
were merged for ever.” Emerson also came, and found him noble 
and courteous, the most patient and gentle of hosts. 

His literary activity never flagged. In 1834 appeared the 
‘Examination of Shakspeare,’ of which Charles Lamb said there 
were only two, men who could have written it—he who did write it, 
or he on whom it was written. We find it difficult to believe that 
Lamb was serious when he said this, for the ‘ Examination’ appears 
to us as disappointing a failure as ever was penned. The difficulties 
of the subject were enormous, and Landor’s powers were not of the 
kind to successfully cope with them. Mr. Leslie Stephen must have 
had the ‘ Examination’ in his mind, when he confessed that Landor 
often bored him. Its wit is so cumbrous, its humour—to put it 
mildly—so un-Shakspearian, and its story so feeble, that no number 
of fine sayings and harmonious periods avail to make it anything but 
a weariness and vexation of spirit to the reader. 

‘Pericles and Aspasia,’ his next book, was a happier effort. 


“Through the trumpet of a child of Rome 
Rang the pure music of the flutes of Greece.” 


It is impossible, in our limited space, to give any idea of the book. 
Suffice it to say that Landor is here at his best. Nowhere is the 
beauty of his style more manifest, nowhere are the richness and 
compass of his mind more abundantly displayed, than in this store- 
house of noble thoughts and splendid illustrations. Yet his publisher 
lost money by it, as he did, also, by the ‘ Pentameron,’ which 
appeared in the following year. Here again Landor reached his 
high-water mark. We can imagine no greater treat, for one even 
slightly familiar with Italian literature, who loves Petrarch and 
Boccaccio, and can forgive some hard sayings against Dante, than to 
lie a whole summer’s day, under some shady tree, with the ‘ Penta- 
meron’ for his only companion. 


The year that saw the publication of the ‘Pentameron’ witnessed 
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Landor’s banishment from his home and from Italy. Discord had 
been growing in his household. The little rift within the lute 
had been gradually widening, and now the music ceased altogether. 
One can readily believe that Landor was no easy man to live with; 
and so far as we can gather, his wife never made any but the feeblest 
attempts to keep matters smooth and pleasant. ‘The immediate cause 
of the disruption appears to have been Mrs. Landor’s repeated 
remonstrances with her husband in the presence of their children. 
This, to a temperament like Landor’s, was intolerable, and he con- 
ceived it to be as demoralising to the children as it was humiliating 
to himself. In the spring of 1835, therefore, he parted with them 
all, and travelled slowly to England. After a short time spent in 
visiting his friends, in various parts of the country, he made over the 
bulk of his fortune to his wife and children, reserving 400J. a year 
for himself, and settled down at Bath. 

At Bath, Landor soon became a conspicuous figure. Somebody 
had given him a pretty Pomeranian dog, and many people still 
remember the venerable and stately but ill-dressed old gentleman, 
with his Olympian laughter, who was daily to be seen walking about 
the neighbourhood of that pleasant place, with the little companion 
that perpetually barked and gambolled about him. His literary 
activity continued unimpaired, as the ‘Hellenics,’ additional ‘Dialogues,’ 
‘ Last Fruits,’ and ‘ Dry Sticks,’ sufficiently attest. He still bought 


pictures, and the picture-dealers of Bath proved no whit more 
scrupulous than those of Florence. It seemed that the autumn of 
this stormy life was destined to pass in retirement and peace. 
Landor’s habit was to breakfast at nine, write or meditate till noon, 
and dine at two, alone or with a single friend. He always had a 
hatred of dinner parties. He makes Epicurus, in one of the ‘ Dia- 
logues,’ say :— 


“Dinner is a less gratification to me than to many. I dine alone, to 
avoid the noise, the heat, and the intermixture both of odours and of 
occupations. I cannot bear the indecency of speaking with a mouth in 
which there is food. I careen my body (since it is always in want of 
repair) in as unobstructed a space as I can, and I lie down and sleep when 
the work is over.” 


The evening, after a frugal tea, he devoted to reading. For 
twenty years this was the round of his daily life; varied by an 
occasional run to London, or a visit from his friends Dickens and 
Forster. Old friends were dying around him, one by one, Southey, 
Francis Hare, Ablet; and he had to supply their place, so far as 
might be, with those of a generation younger than hisown. ‘“ When 
Death calls me,” said the old man, looking calmly to the end, “he 
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shall find me ready.” On his seventy-fifth birthday he produced 
the following quatrain, and read it aloud before breakfast :— 


“T strove with none, for none was worth my strife, 
Nature I loved, and, next to nature, art; 
I warmed both hands before the fire of life; 
It sinks, and I am ready to depart.” 


A year or two before this a dialogue of his, between Alfieri and 
Metastasio, appeared in ‘Fraser,’ on which Carlyle wrote to Mr. 
Forster: “Do you think the grand old Pagan wrote that piece just 
now? The sound of it is like the ring of Roman swords on the 
helmets of barbarians! The unsubduable old Roman!” 

But the peaceful life at Bath was doomed to an abrupt and 
melancholy end. Landor had somehow been dragged into a 
quarrel between two ladies, both of whom had been very kind and 
attentive to the old man, until the elder of the two made calumnious 
insinuations respecting the other’s intimacy with him. The old 
fierce spirit flamed out, he sent libellous letters to the lady’s husband, 
and fulminated his wrath both in writing and in print. Legal 
proceedings were instituted, and resulted in a verdict of 1,000U. 
damages against Landor. Before the trial came on he had a stroke 
of paralysis, and hung between life and death for some weeks. 
But the “ unsubduable old Roman” recovered, and, acting on the 
advice of his friends, sold his personal property, made over his real 
estate to his eldest son, and returned to Fiesole, which he had left 
twenty-three years before. Some of his old friends at Florence 
appeared to treat him coldly, on account of the Bath scandal. To 
one of these, Lord Normanby, he penned the following curious and 
characteristic document :— 


“ My Lorp,—Now I am recovering from an illness of several months’ 
duration, aggravated no little by your lordship’s rude reception of me at 
the Cascine, in presence of my family and innumerable Florentines, I must 
remind you in the gentlest terms of the occurrence. 

“We are both of us old men, my lord, and are verging on decrepitude 
and imbecility, else my note might be more energetic. I am not 
inobservant of distinctions. You by the favour of a Minister are Marquis 
of Normanby, I by the grace of God am 

Watter Savace Lanpor.” 


This, however, was one of the least of his troubles. His family 
seem to have made no effort to accommodate him, or even to let the 
old man’s last days pass in peace, in the place he loved so well. He 
made one or two attempts to live alone in Florence, but they brought 
him back. At last he went to the house of Mr. Robert Browning, 
and declared that nothing should induce him to return to live under 
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the same roof with his family. Mr. Browning wrote to Landor’s 
brothers in England, and arrangements were at once made to supply 
him with a sufficient income for his remaining years. In the society 
of the Brownings, and of the American sculptor-poet, Story, he was 
considerate, gentle, easily satisfied ; and to them the elaborate old- 
world courtesy of his manners, and the occasional bursts of his 
energetic and brilliant conversation, were an unalloyed delight. Five 
years of uninterrupted quiet were thus passed ; his chief amusements 
being novel-reading, writing a poem or two in Latin or English, and 
petting, or playfully quoting the sage opinions of his dog “ Giallo.” 
But at eighty-eight the old force had not entirely deserted him, as 
was proved by some new dramatic scenes, which might well have 
been the productions of a man in the prime of his powers. <A few 
lines from the preface to his ‘ Heroic Idyls,’ published in 1863, might 
almost serve him for an epitaph. 


“He who is within two ‘paces of his ninetieth year may sit down and 
make no excuses; he must be unpopular, he never tried to be much other- 
wise; he never contended with a contemporary, but walked alone on the 
far eastern uplands, meditating and remembering.” 


Landor was endowed with a grand and singularly imposing 
personality. He was, as Mr. Carlyle called him, “a grand old 
Pagan” ; his talk was Olympian—thunder and lightning as of gods; 
his temper elemental, eruptive, volcanic. Wealth, position, great 
attainments, noble thoughts, a splendid genius, all were his; and all 
were blurred and disfigured, and the fabric of his life shattered, by 
the demon of discord. 

To the general reader, Landor is most accessible in Mr. Sidney 
Colvin’s excellent monograph, and the volume of selections from his 
writings in Messrs. Macmillan’s ‘Golden Treasury Series.’ His life 
and writings, in Mr. Forster’s collected edition, published in 1876, 
fill eight bulky volumes. The subjects treated of are almost as 
various as the phases of human life ; and, although he is occasionally 
crotchety, and sometimes even laboured and dull, there are few 
matters of interest to the student of literature that his genius has 
not in some way illuminated. 

For weighty aphorisms, apposite illustrations, brilliant metaphors, 
or biting sarcasms, Landor’s writings are a mine of wealth to him 
who is willing to dig for these things; while his sedate, forceful, and 
almost faultless style place him in the front rank of the masters 
of English prose. 

The reader who wishes to make a first acquaintance with Landor 
we would recommend to commence with the dialogues between 
Leofric and Godiva, Essex and Spenser, and Alsop and Rhodope ; 
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if he fails to appreciate the beauty of these, let him pray without 
ceasing for a purer taste, and a deeper insight into the more 
delicate feelings and higher aspirations of the human heart. 

Joun Frvie. 


*," Since this article was written some of Landor’s prose has 
been made more generally accessible by the publication of two 
volumes in the series of the Camelot Classics. One volume contains 
a fairly representative selection from the ‘Conversations, the other 
contains the ‘ Pentameron.’ 











“Che Morning Star.” 


“ And let the counsel of thine own heart stand.” 


*¢ Tat looks like the Morning Star coming on board.” 

“Tt is the Morning Star,” replied Dr. Mark Ruthine to the 
captain of the Mahanaddy. 

And below them the Honourable Arthur Montague Starr— 
otherwise known as A. M. Starr, or the Morning Star—waved his 
hand with a grave salutation. 

He was walking up the gangway steps, serenely unconscious of 
the suppliant Bombay boatman at his heels. He was carrying 
his despatch case. The “Morning Star” always carried his own 
despatch case. He was a tall man with an exaggerated neck, 
which inclined slightly forwards as if impelled thereto by the 
weight of a long, determined nose. His hair was of a sandy fair- 
ness ; his moustache was golden and very large. It completely 
hid the mouth of the Honourable Arthur Montague Starr. 

No one ever knew whether he was smiling or not. 

“He has not been out here two months,” said the captain to 
his companion, the ship’s doctor. ‘There must be something in 
the wind.” 

The doctor was sitting on the corner of the upper bridge-rail, 
near the engine-room telegraph. He was a grave man with a 
clean-shaven face and thoughtful eyes. He nodded darkly. 

“ Usually something in the wind,” he said, “ when the Morning 
Star is about.” 

The Mahanaddy was taking her passengers on board in 
Bombay Harbour. She was lying at the outer buoys, hove up 
short—which, being translated, means that her cable descended in 
a straight line from the hawse-pipe to the anchor, which lay 
immediately beneath her bows. Two turns of the steam winch 
would lift the anchor. 

There were the usual boats hanging on to the gangway steps, 
while their occupants abused each other, fell over each other, and 
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generajly enlivened the scene for the benefit of the idle passengers 
on deck. 

The quartermaster in charge of the gangway was bundling 
natives off as fast as he could. The last bell had rung. The 
“stand by” gong in the engine-room had relieved the tense 
feeling in more than one heart. There were no European visitors 
to go-ashore. We do not mind going down to meet our friends 
when they arrive, but who wants to see a man off when he is 
going home? 

The captain looked at his watch, for the Mahanaddy sailed and 
arrived according to time-table. Then he raised his right hand 
for the benefit of a little, dark-eyed man on the forecastle who 
was watching him like a cat. There followed a jerky throb 
somewhere forward and below. ‘The captain nodded his head 
sideways for the special edification of a quartermaster who was 
standing by the engine-room telegraph. This man’s arms moved 
round the dial in front of him, and far below in the heart of the 
great ship there was the clang of a gong which was immediately 
echoed inside the dial. 

The Mahanaddy roused herself as if from sleep with a slow 
upheaval, and, behold! she was on her homeward voyage. Imme- 
diately the captain began to walk backwards and forwards, as .if 
he, too, worked by machinery. He had not yet spoken a word. 
The doctor had quietly left the bridge. He never entered into 
conversation with the captain while the Mahanaddy was approach- 
ing or leaving harbour. At all other times they were as brothers, 
only more so. 

In the meantime the Honourable Arthur had found his cabin. 
It was a single cabin situated immediately beneath the captain’s 
state-room on the main deck and underneath the saloon stairs, 
which were of perforated iron. There are two cabins there— 
both single-berth cabins—and some think them the best on board 
the Mahanaddy. The Honouvable Arthur seemed to know his 
way about the ship. He went straight to his cabin, and after 
glancing at the number on the brass plate over the doorway he 
went in and shut the door behind him. His luggage had pre- 
ceded him. It lay on the bed—a weather-beaten portmanteau 
and a flat tin box. 

The “ Morning Star” proceeded to open the flat tin box with a 
cunning-looking, short-shafted key. The box was full of papers 
and books, and in one corner a brown-paper parcel. He unfolded 
the parcel and disclosed a small steel chain, with a padlock at 
each end. 


The Honourable Arthur then proceeded to lie on the floor in an 
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unbecoming attitude, and he chained the tin box to the stanchions 
of his bedstead. The despatch case he placed inside the box, and 
thereafter made use of the small key. 

The Honourable Arthur was a member of that vague “ corps,” 
the Indian Intelligence Department. He was, moreover, recognised 
as a bright and shining light thereof. The flat tin box was known 
to his colleagues. It was part of his method. 

“Can’t keep everything in your head, don’t you know!” he 
was in the habit of saying, whenever the contents of the box were 
referred to. 

Having completed his arrangements under the berth, he sat 
down on the pillow and passed his hand over his high, narrow 
forehead. 

“Gad!” he ejaculated, and his English-blue eyes twinkled 
beneath their sandy lashes. 

He was not a very intelligent-looking man, but thoroughly 
Anglo-Saxon, with a narrow, drooping nose, over which the skin 
seemed too tightly drawn. He was the sort of man who could, 
and generally did, look quite at home in the largest-pattern tweed 
suit. It needs a certain amount of blood to do this, and a few 
ancestors. 

Presently he went on deck. He walked with a sort of shamble 
which was not ungraceful. The general impression conveyed by 
him when in motion was that his legs were too long for the 
‘breadth of his shoulders. 

Dr. Mark Ruthine had gone to the after-deck when he left the 
‘bridge. The after-deck was his post when leaving port. His 
position on board the Mahanaddy was more or less that of the 
Master of Ceremonies. People—especially ladies—appealed to 
him without any sort of introduction, and proffered their com- 
plaints, or mentioned their idiosyncrasies respecting milk between 
meals, a seat near a porthole, or a lower berth instead of an 
upper. Ruthine was in the habit of listening gravely to such 
matters, and even if the plaintiffs did not get what they wanted, 
they often did not know it themselves, so gravely sympathetic 
was this doctor. 

Before he had been many minutes beneath the awning he was 
accosted. A young lady with a remarkably vivacious pair of dark 
eyes had noted his arrival immediately. She was alone, and she 
went nearer to him without appearing to be aware of his presence. 
While taking her last look at Bombay she encroached so much 
that he was obliged to step back. 

“T beg your pardon,” she said with a sweet smile. 

He raised his cap, and in a flash of her dark eyes she noted his 
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clean white uniform, his bright buttons, his silent, aristocratic 
face. She noted and was pleased. 

“Oh, are you the doctor?” she asked in an appealing little 
way, with a slight taint in her English which was hardly an 
accent, but quite fascinating. 

“Tam; but you do not want me, surely,” he replied. 

She laughed, and a slight flush appeared on her cheeks. Her 
face was usually pale. It was a dainty, little, foreign face—oval, 
with a pointed chin—of a perfect profile. Her eyes were full of 
vivacity and amusement, and something else, at the back, where 
one could not get at it. 

“No, doctor, not now,” she said. “But is it going to be 
rough ? ‘Tell me, please tell me the worst.” 

“There is no worst, I assure you.” 

She looked doubtfully at him. 

“You are hiding nothing from me? Ah, you must be honest! 
T am travelling alone, you know, with my maid; so you must be 
honest. Shall I be ill?” 

‘Not if I can help it.” 

“ Ah, thank you—mille remerciements—a thousand thanks. But 
it is not you only ; it is the captain, is it not? Whereishe? I 
suppose he is steering the ship ?” 

“T doubt it,” replied Ruthine with a faint smile. “He does 
not often do that.” 

“ But you will tell him, doctor, will you not? You will have 
the goodness? ‘Tell him that I am travelling alone—with my 
maid Stéphanie, a dolt—and that if the weather is bad he must 
anchor or something.” 


“Yes, I will tell him. And may I tell him what your 
name is?” 

“ Ah, how stupid of me! Moldova is my name; Marie Bertha 
Moldova ; and yours is Ruthine. I saw it in the newspaper. But 
tell me, why do they put it in the newspaper that Dr. Ruthine is 


still attached to the Mahanaddy? I believe you are a very great 
doctor ?” 


“They put that in the newspaper,” replied Ruthine, “so that 
people who have anything the matter with them can go by 
another boat.” 

She gave a silvery, light-hearted laugh. And quite suddenly 
her face became grave. She looked round, and with a confidential 
little smile she came nearer to him. 

“T want you to prescribe for me,” she said. “Now—before 
Tam ill at all. Tell me what I am to eat and drink and to think 
about. It is the thinking about it that makes me ill. And give 
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me something—some medicine, but nothing nasty, je vous en prie. 
You know when I am really ill—if I am dying I shall not let you 
come in and see me, No! I shall be too terrible to look at. 
Green! quite green. Some illnesses are becoming. But sea 
sickness. No! Tell me who is that gentleman? He with the 
bon mot on the tip of his tongue. Is it notso? He looks as if 
he were seeking someone to tell it to.” 

“That,” replied Dr. Ruthine, “is Mr. Starr—the Honourable 
Arthur Montague Starr.” 

“T wonder,” murmured Miss Moldova with a guileless little 
sigh, “if I should do to hear the bon mot.” 

Dr. Ruthine only half heard this observation. He had turned 
away to greet the “Morning Star,’ who was advancing with a 
beaming smile. 

“ Hallo!” he cried. ‘ Aisculapius—how are you?” 

“All right, thanks. Did not expect to see you so soon again.” 

“Shut up!” said the Honourable Arthur in a lowered tone. 

Dr. Ruthine looked at him gravely. 

“On business ?” he said. 

The Honourable Arthur Montague Starr closed his jovial eye 
with a deep significance. 

“Lot of people on board,” he exclaimed airily, settling his feet 
well apart on the deck and looking round him with a superficial 
interest. The keenest observer might have suspected that he 
was looking for someone. 

“Who is the young lady you have just left?” he went on— 
and Miss Moldova, who happened to be looking at him, did not 
discover that she was the subject of their conversation. 

“ A Miss Moldova,” replied Dr. Ruthine. 

“Know anything about her?” 

“ Nothing.” 

The “ Morning Star ” laughed suddenly. 

“That is not the truth,” he said. “I know you better than to 
believe that. You are not the man to talk five minutes with 
someone and not find out something or other! I have an 
uncomfortable feeling that I am going to fall in love with Miss 
Moldova.” ' 

He stood upright and pulled down his smart waistcoat with a 
resigned sigh. 

“Don’t know why,” he went on. “ But the feeling is there 
sure enough. I suppose you had better introduce me at once and 
get it over.” 

Mark Ruthine turned on his heel. He had other people to 
interview. 
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“ Without prejudice ?” he said interrogatively. 
“ All right—without prejudice.” 

And so the introduction was effected and two lives were 
chan zed. 

“Mr. Starr is a man of resource,” said Ruthine before he left 
them. “If anyone can compass a sea-voyage with comfort it 
is he.” 

Miss Moldova smiled and nodded in her quick way. Then she 
turned upon the “ Morning Star.” 

“That sounds,” she said, “as if you had made a great many 
voyages.” 

“T am a sort of ancient mariner,” he replied carelessly. ‘“ But 
you—this is not your first voyage. You must have come out 
here.” 

Her glance wavered in a strange way which left a sense of 
surprise in his mind. 

“ Naturally,” she replied with a little frown, which might have 
appertained to some past event or to some absent person. “I 
came out here in a steamer. This is not my first voyage, but 
eroyez-mot, it shall be my last.” 

She finished her remark with an expressive little shrug of the 
shoulders. She was delightfully foreign and frank. She might 
have been American, except that she seemed to move more 
quietly through the world, without a certain aggressive in- 
dependence which cometh from the States. She had a thoughtful 
air of self-composure which suggested France, but a little sense 
of camaraderie damaged such a theory as to her nationality. 

“And what do you think of India?” asked the Morning Star, 
still looking round with his contemplative smile, “Fine country, 
eh! Bother it.” 

“Bother it!” she echoed with a charming surprise. “Why 
bother it ?” 

“Merely because it is such a fine country—it is too fine—other 
people want it.” 

“Other people ?” she asked innocently. “Who?” 

“The Russians,” he replied, looking her straight in the face. 

For a second her eyes wavered—then she smiled roguishly, 
giving him a glimpse of short brilliant teeth. 

“Ah! you tread on dangerous ground. Iam a Russian,” she 
exclaimed. “You dislike us?” 

She waited his answer with a certain coquetry which was 
almost childlike in its openness and simplicity. 

“Some of you,” he replied. 
“ Which of us ?” 
VOL, CV. 
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“Not you,” he-answered with a bewildered little laugh. 

He was thirty-two. His position was excellent—his elder 
brother a peer and unmarried. In London and in India he had, so 
to speak, been under fire before. Soft eyes had looked into his 
before with a thousand different ways of saying the same thing. 
It was rather strange that in so short a time a pair of dark 
wicked eyes should reduce him to a state of bewilderment. But 
it was so. He felt it, and the feeling only made the matter 
worse. 

She received his confession with a confident little nod. 

“Now I beg of you,” she said, “tell me—have you known 
many Russians?” 

“Not many,” he answered guardedly. 

He did not tell her that he spoke Russian as easily as she spoke 
French ; that he had lived three months in Moscow at the Berlin 
Hotel as Mr. Brown of Birmingham, and another two months 
at Cronstadt as Mr. Jones of Cardiff—coal merchant. 

“Ah, then,” she answered, “ you are unjust. I thought you 





_ English were so just.” 


He smiled. 

“T think,” he said, “that human nature is very much the 
same all the world over; but there are certain national charac- 
teristics, you will admit that.” 

“Yes,” she was watching him rather closely. “Are you 
looking for someone?” she asked suddenly, and again there 
hovered beneath her lids that wavering look of fear. 

“No,” he replied with a dense countenance. “Why?” 

“You looked round so strangely,” she said, and murmuring 
something about her trunks she left him. 

The Honourable A. M. Starr tugged thoughtfully at his 
moustache; his head was drooping rather more forward than 
usual, 

“Gad!” he whispered to himself. ‘It’s a rum business,” and 
he walked aft to the smoking-room immersed in thought. 

It was the month of October, and any other ship but the 
Mahanaddy would have been empty. People waited, however, for 
the Mahanaddy. They even arranged their leave so as to sail in 
her. It happened that she was almost a full ship, and the dinner 
bell was followed by a rather disorderly rush for the saloon. A 
small bill posted on the bulkhead of the captain’s cabin notified 
chat the fourth officer would arrange the seats at table at nine 
o'clock. This first dinner was somewhat of a picnic: people sat 
down wherever they happened to be. When Dr. Ruthine entered 
the saloon, he found Miss Moldova standing near the door, 
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looking round her rather helplessly. She evidently did not know 
where to sit, and none of her seniors, representing British 
matronage, appeared inclined to make room for her; probably 
because she looked foreign and had dark eyes. 

Miss Moldova recognised Dr. Ruthine withia smile of relief, 
and when she spoke to him there was a little patch of pink in 
either pale cheek. 

“Oh! where shall I sit?” she asked, “Tell me, please ; I know 
no one.” 

“ Will you honour my table?” 

“T should like to.” 

The stewards had orders to reserve a few seats at the head of 
each table. At Dr. Ruthine’s there were two vacant seats, one 
on each side of his chair. The doctor led the way, and Miss 
Moldova took one of the unoccupied chairs. They were hardly 
seated before the Honourable Arthur Montague Starr entered the 
saloon. He was immaculate in evening dress, gravely smiling 
behind his moustache. Several of the passengers recognised him 
with some enthusiasm. He bowed here and there, saluted one 
or two with a wave of the hand, and made his way unhesitatingly 
to the head of the doctor’s table. 

The steward was already turning the chair half round upon 
its axis as if it was an understood thing that it should belong to 
him for the voyage. 

As he seated himself he bowed in the Continental way in 
response to a slight inclination of Miss Moldova’s pretty head. 

The young lady settled herself in her chair with an evident 
intention of having what she probably would have called a “ nice 
time,” had her English been sufficiently modern to compass such 
delicate turns of phrase. 

“Do you know,” said the Honourable Arthur, leaning 
across the table and handing her the menu, “I must apologise 
for disbelieving you just now. I am afraid I was sceptical when 
you said that you were travelling quite alone.” 

She accepted the menu with a polite little bow, and at the 
same time she managed to shrug her shoulders and look reproach- 
ful. 

“ Ah! Then I shall know how to treat you in the future. Nest 
ce pas cela?” she added with a side glance towards Ruthine, who 
laughed in his silent way. 

“T must ask you,” she continued across the narrow table, “to 
believe that I have been travelling in India with friends. The 
party has broken up; some of them have gone farther, others have 
gone home—by another route.” 
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She turned to her soup with a final and culminating little 
nod. 

The Honourable Arthur bowed jerkily. 

“Indeed!” he said. He looked very smart and gentlemanly ; but 
the most noticeable characteristic was a certain Anglo-Saxon cleanly 
healthiness. His face was verging on the ruddy (in striking 
comparison to the other passengers), with a slight suggestion of 
excoriation as if in his enthusiastic search after cleanliness he had 
dried his face with a rough towel. 

“T suppose,” she said with a little pout, “ you take me for a 
sort of adventuress—a person one meets with in books. Merely 
because I have quarrelled with my friends.” 

“ Not at all—not at all,” blurted out the Honourable Arthur, 
looking redder than ever. 

“In his scepticism he does not believe you capable of that,” 
put in Dr. Ruthine, rather afraid of her evidently innocent 
daring. 

“That is because he does not know me. What is this? Ah— 
a wine-card. Does one order wine? Doctor, will you be so 
kind ?” 

“ Certainly—what colour ? ” 

“Oh—anything. White, if you please.” 

Such was the beginning of this little drama of the sea. The 
first night out, almost before the Mahanaddy began to warm to 
her work, the first act was played. It was not entirely by chance 
that these two people found themselves at the head of the doctor’s 
table—that the first act and the others were rehearsed beneath 
his immediate eye. 

This voyage of the Mahanaddy was like others, except for the 
little contretemps at Port Said, which will be related hereafter. 
It began as other voyages do. The first dinner was hilarious, 
the second but sparsely attended. These days at sea are singu- 
larly alike. The third day was marked by the re-appearance of 
Miss Moldova—marked in red for the Honourable Arthur Montague 
Starr. 

He walked with her on deck, he sat by her and fanned her 
when it was too hot to walk. Of course, several elderly ladies 
had asked each other long ere this who she was, where she was 
going to, whence she came, and why. A few of them were not 
content with asking each other, and made inquiries of the doctor, 
from whom they received no information whatever. Chiefly 
because he had none to dispense. 

The worst of it was that these lady critics could only set down 
the Morning Star’s conduct as “utterly absurd, of course.” 
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Theirs was not the infinite pleasure of finding their neighbour 
in wrong-doing. The Honourable Arthur Montague Starr was 
unfortunately quite at liberty to carry on in that absurd manner 
with whomsoever he chose. “ Making a fool of the girl,” some of 
them opined ; but these were aware in their inmost hearts that 
Miss Moldova was not a likely subject. 

On the evening of the third day when Miss Moldova had 
retired to her cabin—before dinner—the Morning Star returned 
to the corner of the upper deck where he had established the 
deck-chair bearing his name. No one seemed inclined to dispute 
his right to this corner, which was at the forward end of the 
quarter-deck, beyond the kitchens, beyond the forward funnel— 
outside the pale of upper deck civilisation. Seated there, one was 
only separated from the second-class quarters by a short well- 
deck where sheep and other animals eked out a doomed existence 
in cages. There was nothing to shield from the eye of the 
fastidious first-class passenger the vulgar, chair-strewn second- 
class deck. 

There is a marked similarity about second-class passengers on 
India-going ships. One or two non-commissioned officers, a 
lady’s maid going out to or home from a situation, a mysterious 
clerk or so, a couple of unfathomable natives—all sprinkled and 
salted by the representative presence of one or two of the chosen 
people—and the Jew does not shine at sea. So close is the 
forward end of the first-class deck to the after end of the second- 
class promenade that, as one of the lady critics said, the 
Honourable Mr. Starr might almost as well have travelled 
second-class if he was going to mope and sulk out there when- 
ever Miss Moldova was not on deck. It was a singular thing, by 
the way, that he never sat in that corner when Miss Moldova 
was about. 

However, on this the third evening he was established there 
with a yellow-backed novel of sporting tendency and doubtful . 
grammar. He was not reading the novel, but happened to be 
looking across at the second-class passengers with that singular 
expression of jovial interest which had called from Miss Moldova 
the inquiry whether he was looking for someone. He had 
wandered somewhat restlessly about the first-class quarters during 
the last two days, and in one way or another he had collected 
together and assimilated a vast deal of information respecting his 
fellow passengers. His interest in the quarter-deck population of 
the Mahanaddy seemed now to have waned, and his attention was 
turned forward to the humble walks of second-class existence. 
A very small incident seemed to interest the simple-minded 
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Englishman. He watched with a vaguely appreciative smile the 
attentions of the two non-commissioned officers for the lady’s 
maid, and that young person’s tactful reception of the same. She 
was sweetly impartial. She had not yet found out which had the 
brighter prospects. He watched the grave Oriental in his deck- 
chair, sitting in a true Eastern apathy and idleness. Above all, 
he watched the movements of a dear benevolent old gentleman in 
black, with snowy hair and beard, who was vastly polite to the 
non-commissioned officers and read newspapers from morning till 
night. 

While the Honourable Arthur was thus guilelessly engaged, to 
him came Doctor Ruthine. 

The Morning Star looked up, nodded vaguely, and made a 
pretence of returning to his book. 

“A good many second-class passengers,” he said, explanatory 
of his recent attitude. 

“ye.” 

“ Any sickness among them ?” 

“An up-country engine-driver dying of a liver complaint,” 
replied Ruthine with the callousness of his profession. “I am 
just going along to see him now.” 

The Honourable Arthur laid aside his book, slowly and 
reflectively. 

“Let me come with you,” he said. “I have never seen the 
second-class quarters.” 

He rose and followed Dr. Ruthine down the brass-bound 
steps. 

“ Better,” he murmured as they were passing the sheep-pens, 
“better allow the up-country engine-driver with the liver com- 
plaint to believe that I am a medical friend or a Scripture reader 
or something. Don’t let the poor chap think that it is only idle 
curiosity.” 

“You are not quite my notion of a Scripture reader,” observed 
Ruthine with quiet humour, as he passed into the second-class 
saloon. 

Such was the beginning of a series of visits to the sick engine- 
driver. It might almost be described as the thin end of the 
wedge—if the Honourable Arthur could be held capable of in- 
serting such athing. He made no disguise about his philanthropy, 
and openly begged for illustrated papers or books “for the poor 
chap in the second-class.” 

The engine-driver died and was buried off Cape Guardafui 
within sight of Socotra; and who are we that we may question 
the Honourable Arthur’s motives? Suffice it that this dying man’s 
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last hours were happier for this unlooked-for pity in high 
laces. 

7 The captain had his own theory about funerals. He did not 
look upon them as do some master-mariners, as a sort of diversion 
for the passengers on the tedium of the voyage. The engine- 
driver was buried before the sun had risen over the smooth 
horizon of the Arabian Sea; and the Honourable Arthur Montague 
Starr got up and dressed himself and attended the funeral with 
the two officers of the watch, a quartermaster, a parson, and the 
second-class stewards. 

As the Morning Star regained his cabin he chanced to look 
through the perforated iron-work of the saloon stairs. He could 
see right through the saloon ; for the stewards had opened all the 
doors before going to bed, to air the lower decks. In the door- 
way at the far end—a doorway leading through to the second-class 
cabins—Miss Moldova was standing, fully dressed, talking to the 
benevolent old gentleman travelling in the forward saloon, 

The old gentleman was protesting, and Miss Moldova was 
laughing in her happy inconsequent way. She was denying 
something, without anxiety, without much eagerness—something 
which she evidently refused to consider seriously. 

The strange part of it was that the Honourable Arthur Montague 
Starr did not appear to be surprised. He stood within his cabin- 
doorway, and continued to watch them with his long nose slightly 
elevated, his lips apart, his blue eyes concentrated and rather 
angry. He watched to the end of the interview, and the final act 
in no way discomposed him. Hesaw, unmoved, the old gentleman 
place his curved forefinger beneath the pretty wilful chin of Miss 
Moldova, and raise her lips to his white moustache. 

He saw the benevolent old gentleman pinch Miss Moldova's 
rounded cheek with a half-playful reproach, and he saw her run 
away to her cabin laughing over her shoulder. 

Then the Honourable Arthur turned into his own small apartment 
and shut the door. He threw his cap down on the floor. 

“ Hang it,” he muttered, “why can’t they keep their women- 
folk out of these things? She is too good for it—a deuced sight 
too good.” 

Miss Moldova required precisely five seconds to make sure 
that the Honourable Arthur Montague Starr was deliberately 
avoiding her that morning. It had been their habit to come down 
rather late for breakfast, with the result that the doctor usually 
left them at the table. On this particular morning Miss Moldova 
found the doctor breakfasting alone. The Honourable Arthur had 
already gone on deck. 
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“But why?” she asked Ruthine in her abrupt way when he 
explained ; “is there anything to be seen ?” 

“There is barren land to be seen on either side,” explained the 
doctor. “ We are in the Straits.” 

“One may presume that Mr. Starr has seen barren land already,” 
said Miss Moldova, accepting a piece of toast, “or even that he 
has been in straits before.” 

“ Not in such a strait as this,” reflected Dr. Ruthine, catching a 
side flash of dark eyes. But he said nothing. 

“T suppose,” continued Miss Moldova, with a peculiar fixed 
look, “that he has gone'to see his dear engine-driver.” 

“T hope not—his engine-driver was buried this morning.” 

She looked up sharply, and the doctor was conscious of a vague 
suspicion that she was afraid of something. 

“Ah!” she exclaimed, “at what time?” 

“Before I was up. I am afraid I was not present. My con- 
science is too delicate for funerals.” 

“But at what time, I ask you?” she said in a tone almost of 
distress. 

“ About six o’clock.” 

She nodded shortly. It was not long before she rose and 
went to her cabin to get her hat. The doctor’s accustomed 
eye noted that she had eaten no breakfast. He watched her 
gravely as she passed down the saloon between the rows of 
revolving chairs. 

When she emerged from her cabin carrying a book, and evidently 
prepared to go on deck, Dr. Ruthine was apparently so busily 
engaged with marmalade as not to notice her. 

As she stepped over the combing of the saloon stairway, her 
black eyes flashed quickly all round the deck. The next instant 
she was smiling sweetly on a stout major, who had a theory that 
an elderly man is always more interesting to an intelligent girl 
than half-a-dozen young whipper-snappers. It was a theory that 
had only fully developed itself in the major’s mature years, when 
his mind was at its prime. 

“Yes, thank you, very well,” replied Miss Moldova, and still 
smiling sweetly, she slipped past him and went to her chair, where 
she was soon immersed in her book. 

She read so carefully that morning, that two pages sufficed to 
fill up nearly an hour—she never turned over the leaves. At short 
intervals she gave an impatient little sigh, and glanced along the 
deck. 

One or two people came and spoke to her, and she was very 
gracious and smiling, but not at all interested—so they left. 
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At last the luncheon bell sounded, and Miss Moldova gave a 
great sigh of relief. She had admitted to the major and his kind 
—people who would come and twaddle about the weather—that it 
was a most lovely morning, that the colour of the sea was mag- 
nificent, and that everything was perfect. But Miss Moldova had 
not spent a happy forenoon. 

At the luncheon table the doctor was already seated—grave, 
débonnaire—disguising a natural thoughtfulness under an habitual 
hilarity of manner. The Honourable Mr. Starr had not yet made 
his appearance. Miss Moldova was either too simple or too clever 
to attempt to disguise her humour before Dr. Mark Ruthine. 

“T hate the sea,” she said, pettishly. “I hate it more than 
ever. One is so much at the mercy of circumstance—that horrid 
funeral has cast a gloom over the whole ship.” 

She finished with a little catch of the breath. The Honourable 
Arthur Montague Starr had just come down the saloon steps. 
He came forward, and as he swung his chair round, he bowed to 
Miss Moldova. 

“Good morning,” he said jovially. “Nothing to complain of 
this morning; we might be in a river, she is so steady.” 

“Yes,” she answered gravely. 

“Miss Moldova does not like funerals,” said the doctor, and 
they both glanced at him apprehensively. He was helping him- 
self to some galantine with a face of stone. 

“Who does, except the undertaker ?” ejaculated the Honourable 
Arthur. “Is that galantine good? Yes? I'll have some, please.” 

He was in a singularly jovial humour, cracked jokes, told 
stories, recounted reminiscences to the doctor. Then suddenly 
Miss Moldova became gay; she sparkled, was sarcastic, humorous 
and kind to the doctor. It was a marvellous thing how fond they 
both were of Doctor Ruthine. They both talked to him at the 
same time, laughed at his jokes with more enthusiasm than 
discretion, deferred to him, waited upon his opinion. This 
continued for some days until indeed the Mahanaddy was 
through the Canal, and anchored at Port Said, awaiting her coal. 
The doctor received these tokens of a new-found popularity with 
becoming modesty. He was quite aware of the popularity, 
however, and gravely appreciated it. He also noticed that Miss 
Moldova and the Honourable Arthur Montague Starr saw but 
little of each other between meals—during those long monotonous 
hours of steamer life when there is nothing to do but .make love 
or quarrel, or combine the two. 

“That is off,” said the watchful matrons to each other in the 
curt but expressive technicalities of affairs of the heart. . 
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Some of them even ventured to make a remark of the same 
purport to Mark Ruthine, whereat the doctor smiled confidentially 
and kept his own counsel. 

No voyage is wholly prosperous. At Port Said the Mahanaddy 
met with reverses. As she emerged from the Canal she ran into a 
serried rank of men-of-war. Everyone was intensely surprised— 
no one more so than the Honourable Arthur Montague Starr, who 
had known ten days ago that the British Fleet had received 
orders to blockade the Canal. The black forbidding hulls made a 
grand show in the evening light as the Mahanaddy threaded her 
way through to her anchorage. Naturally the passengers were 
interested, all except the benevolent old gentleman in the second- 
class cabin, who read his newspapers with a sublime ignorance 
that anything unusual was passing. 

The captain only thought of his coals and muttered anathemas 
on the heads of all politicians. When he reached his anchorage 
he was not surprised that he could have no fuel until the next 
morning. ‘There was nothing for it but to wait, and, with a view 
of appeasing the passengers, to give a ball. No sooner said than 
done; the Mahanaddy was eminently a prompt ship. Several 
other passenger steamers were detained at anchorage, and the 
big warships were full of men learned in the ways of peace. 

When Miss Moldova heard of the intended festivity, her eyes 
brightened with a sudden light, and she proceeded to interview 
the dolt, her maid Stéphanie. 

Of course the Honourable Arthur Montague Starr would have 
to ask her for a dance, reflected Miss Moldova, and on that 
reflection she nodded her small head with a weight of determina- 
tion. By a merciful intervention of Providence, Stéphanie’s 
limited reason was preserved, and she was thus enabled to turn 
out the best dressed lady on board. 

The Honourable Arthur did ask for the dance—one of the 
early ones—which was accorded with a grave little inclination of 
the head. The flagship had sent its band, the decks had been 
waxed by an army of squatting Malays. Miss Moldova danced 
like a—Russian. Everything was against the Honourable Arthur 
Montague Starr. They went right through the dance without 
speaking, and when the music ceased they sat down on the stern 
grating, just above the lap and gurgle of the water. 

Once or twice the Honourable Arthur Starr almost began to 
say something; then he seemed to change his mind. One or two 
men came up and asked Miss Moldova for a dance, which she 
accorded, writing their names down on her programme, which she 
jéalously retained. 
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Then at last the Honourable Arthur spoke. 

“ May I have another ?” he blurted out. 

By way of reply she gave him her engagement card, and there 
was something in her quick expressive gesture that suggested the 
gift of something else besides a mere programme. She pushed the 
little card into his hand. 

For a moment or two he fumbled with the pencil. His hands 
were not by any means diminutive. They had been made for 
larger things than programme pencils. 

“May I have more than one?” he asked. 

She gave a strange little laugh. 

“Bon Diew! you may have them all,” she answered, in a 
reckless voice. 

And the Honourable Arthur Montague Starr took them all. 
He wrote his name in full without any disguise in all the 
remaining open spaces, and when he had done so, Miss Moldova’s 
partner for the next dance was waiting for her. Those numbers 
which the Honourable Arthur had secured were farther on in the 
programme, and for nearly an hour he did not speak to Miss 
Moldova again. 

At last his waltz came, and on the first stroke of the violins he 
made his way to her. 

The ball promised to be a brilliant success, The dancers 
were many, of a great skill. The Honourable Arthur and Miss 
Moldova—holding their own with ease—waltzed so long as the 
music lasted. Then they paused. Miss Moldova leant against an 
awning stanchion and looked up into the Morning Star’s ingenuous 
countenance. He was fanning her. 

“ Now tell me,” she said, “‘ what have I done?” 

There was a little catch in her voice. Her tone was quite 
serious, her glance more than serious. It almost looked as if she 
had been waltzing with tears in her eyes. Stranger things than 
that have happened. 

“What have you done?” echoed the Honourable Arthur, 
making rather a feeble attempt at mystification. ‘“ What do you 
mean? When?” 

“T have done something that has displeased you—some days 
ago—before Aden. You have been displeased. You—oh! I am 
80 sorry; see, you have made me cry!” 

She turned suddenly and looked out over the dark water. 

The Honourable Arthur stood for a moment undecided. They 
were quite alone. He took her hand and tried to make her turn 
round—tears and all—and at that moment they were both startled 
by a cry—the high-pitched cry of a man in mortal fear—the last 
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cry of the man who raised it. It came from forward, from the 
forecastle, and it was followed instantly by a grinding crash. 

The Mahanaddy heeled right over, precipitating the dancers to 
the port side of the deck in a confused mob, and out of the 
darkness a green light like a single malignant eye, came swooping 
down the whole length of the bulwark, tearing, wrenching, 
crushing. The Mahanaddy had been run down at anchor. 

There was a moment of tense silence. The Honourable Arthur 
found himself against the opposite rail with Miss Moldova in his 
arms. He was distinctly conscious of two small, clutching hands, 
He looked round. Dr. Ruthine was close at hand helping a lady 
to her feet. No man could tell how long the Mahanaddy had to 
float. She might go down with one gurgle. 

“ Here, Ruthine,” cried the Honourable Arthur, and he pushed 
Miss Moldova into the doctor’s arms. 

Dr. Ruthine looked up in surprise. He saw the Morning Star 
—very keen, very much on the alert—run forward to the 
second-class deck. He was the only officer of the ship on the 
quarter-deck among the passengers. One lady raised a strange, 
long-drawn wail. They were on the brink of a panic. 

Ruthine looked round. The bandmaster was waiting to catch 
his eye—-baton in the air. 

“Yes,” he cried. 

And the waltz music struck up again. 

The two men had probably saved a hundred lives. 

“You are all right, you are not frightened,” said Ruthine to 
Miss Moldova. 

“No,” she answered smiling, “ I am not frightened.” 

He slipped his arm round her, and they glided out on to the 
deserte@ space where the dancing had been. Half-a-dozen men 
saw his purpose in a flash and followed suit, half-carrying their 
partners. The panic was averted. 

The benevolent old gentleman in the second-class cabin had 
been busily engaged in studying the men-of-war through a night- 
glass. So interested was he that he never saw the collier steamer 
come in at half speed seeking her anchorage. He never heard the 
confused sound of voices on the deck of the approaching ship when 
they found that their rudder-chain had snapped. But he could 
not fail to hear the wild shriek of the look-out man when the 
steamer suddenly swerved and crashed into the Mahanaddy. 

In a few moments the old gentleman stood irresolute, looking 
towards the first-class deck, where the music was suddenly mute. 
Then he turned and ran lithely down the companion way. He 
went straight to his cabin, turned the handle of the door and 
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opened it against an obstructing body. There was a man 
in his cabin. The benevolent old gentleman was big and strongly 
made. He threw himself with all his weight against the door, 
which gave way before him, precipitating him into the darkness 
within. The man inside the cabin had knocked the electric lamp 
out of its socket. 

In the darkness, and while the devoted few on deck were dancing 
down the panic, there was a struggle in the little second-class 
cabin, number forty eight—in the dark. Two big men were rolling 
over each other on the floor; sometimes one was on the top— 
sometimes the other. They did not seek to do each other bodily 
injury—and strangest of all there was no word uttered. Without 
explanation, in deadly earnest they were struggling for the 
possession of a leather despatch-case, of which the first comer 
never relaxed his grip. 

There was no time to lose. So far as they knew the 
Mahanaddy was sinking beneath them. At last the Honour- 
able Arthur Montague Starr got his knee on the neck of the 
benevolent old gentleman, and pressed thereon with a gradually 
increasing force, until the grasp of his fingers relaxed. Then he 
rose and ran out of the cabin, bearing the precious despatch-case 
with him. He considerately left the door open, as the difference 
of one minute might be the difference between life and death for 
the benevolent old gentleman. 

The lower decks were quite deserted. The Morning Star ran 
along the narrow passage to the first-class quarters and so to his 
own cabin. He locked the purloined despatch-case in the tin 
box, and ran up on deck, to find Dr. Ruthine with Miss Moldova 
on his arm going cheerfully round the deck informing the 
passengers that absolutely nothing was the matter. 

“Merely a few scratches to our paint,” the captain was saying 
blandly. 

But the ball was doomed. The collier had knocked the heart 
out of it. One imprudent lady, looking out beneath the awning, 
exclaimed in a strident voice— 

“Qh! look at all those boats—why are they all there ?” 

In five minutes the Mahanaddy had been simply surrounded 
by boats from every ship in the harbour. 

“They have come,” explained Dr. Ruthine gravely, “to take 
the naval officers back to their ships.” 

All that night there was the suppressed sound of carpenters at 
work, and by the morning light the worst of the damage was so 
effectually concealed that to the uninitiated eye the Mahanaddy 
was in good repair. 
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By daylight the coaling began, and at breakfast time the 
steamer sailed. 

Miss Moldova was later than ever that morning. The doctor 
informed the Honourable Arthur that he had not been to bed at 
all. Two men had been injured—one killed outright; and a 
second-class passenger was missing. 

“A second-class passenger!” said the Morning Star sharply. 
* Who?” 

“Oh, I don’t suppose you noticed him—an inoffensive old 
chap with white hair, called Meyer—or sailing under the name of 
Meyer,” replied the doctor.. 

“Oh! He is missing. What do you suppose has become of 
him ?” 

“Well—we hope that he jumped overboard and was picked up; 
but the captain would not wait to make inquiries. We are 
behind time already.” 

“T should think that that is the explanation of it,” said the 

Morning Star slowly, as if turning something over in his mind. 
' The doctor had risen, and threw down his napkin with a sigh of 
weariness. 

“ And now I am going to bed.” 

“To bed ?” 

“Yes, I’m going to take off my clothes and go to bed till lunch 
time.” 

The Honourable Arthur Montague Starr laughed. 

“‘ What rum chaps you sailors are,” he said. 

“We know that the man who does not sleep dies young—that 
is all.” 

With that he turned away. 

The Honourable Arthur watched his retreating figure. 

“Not the only man on board this ship who has been up all 

night,” he said pleasantly to himself. 

' Presently Miss Moldova arrived, and the expression of the 
Honourable Arthur’s face was for the moment one of the bsenest 
anxiety. 

At first they spoke of general topics, and then for some reason 
the Honourable Arthur moved into the doctor’s vacant seat. 

They were quite alone at the table—indeed, they were alone in 
the saloon. 

“ Where is your father?” he asked abruptly. 

She looked up with startled eyes. It was the same wavering 
expression of fear intensified. 

“ Where is your father?” he repeated. 

“Then you know,” she said ; and her face was quite white. 
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“T know that you have been travelling on the frontier with 
your father, Colonel Martensky of the Russian Military Intelligence 
Department. I know that he was travelling second-class in this 
ship, while you travelled first—to allay suspicion.” 

She was watching his face breathlessly. 

Then the Honourable Arthur Montague Starr took from his 
breast-pocket sundry papers, which he laid upon the table. He 
opened one of them as one opens a sheet map, and spread it out 
before her. 

“Do you know what this is?” 

She looked at the paper, following out the thin-drawn lines, 
attempting to read the scribbled pencil-notes on the margin. 

“ Will you believe me,” she whispered, “if I promise on my 
word of honour that I do not?” 

The Honourable Arthur gave a great gasp of relief. 

“T think so,” he said. “I want to believe you.” 

“T do not know what that paper is,” she said. 

“This and these others are drawings of our frontier fortifica- 
tions, with particulars of the guns mounted—they are obtained 
by bribery. I came in the Mahanaddy to make quite sure that 
your father was on board, and then to give him up to the English 
authorities.” 

“Then he is a—what you call a spy ?” 

The Honourable Arthur nodded his head. 

“For your sake,” he said quietly, “I took other means to 
obtain these plans, and in the confusion of last night your father 
escaped. I bungled it—you understand? I suppose you have 
heard from him that he has left the ship and is in safety ?” 

Her eyes intimated that she had done as he suspected. 

“ Listen,” she said, with a quaint little air of confidence, leaning 
across the table towards him: “1 knew that my father was 
travelling for some political purposes—but he never tells me his 
affairs. He treats meas achild. He told me that he had been . 
short of money, and that he could not pay two first-class passages, 
and in order to save explanation I was to pretend to be alone.” 

There was no doubt that she was speaking the truth. 

“You know Iam not that sort of person. There are women 
who meddle in these things, but I do not understand them. I 
hate them. I like peace and quiet and—the—domestic things. 
You know I am not clever.” 

The Honourable Arthur Montague Starr had laid his large 
hand over hers, and she was looking down at it with a half- 
reproving happy little smile. 

“ You are clever enough for me,” he said. 
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POSTSCRIPT 


TO 


An English Girl in Bndia One Hundred Years Ago. 


Since the above article appeared in the March number of this magazine, 
attention has been drawn to a passage in it which might possibly be open 
to misconception, viz., that the narrative of “Miss Olivia” was, with 
merely a change of name, an autobiography of Mrs. Sherwood herself. 

It would be well, therefore, to mention that Mrs. Sherwood did not 
spend her early years in India, and indeed did not visit that country 
until the 53rd Regiment arrived in Bengal in 1805, of which regiment 
her husband (and cousin) Captain Sherwood was an officer. 

Mrs. Sherwood herself, as is well known, was a daughter of Dr. Butt, 
Rector of Stanmore, and afterwards Vicar of Kidderminster, a fashionable 
preacher of the day, and a Chaplain to George III. She no doubt 
availed herself of the time-honoured privilege of writers of fiction to 
interweave some of her experiences into her story, which was published 
more than fifty years ago under the title of ‘The Garden of Roses.’ 
Mrs. Sherwood returned to England at the time of the Battle of Waterloo, 
but her story of Miss Olivia has lately attracted fresh attention in India, 
where a long and interesting notice of it appeared in the Calcutta Review 
in the summer of 1892. 

The Editor of TempLE Bar was not aware of the existence of this 
earlier article until his attention was drawn to it by a letter from India, 
and upon a comparison of the two papers he regrets to find that the 
writer of the one in TEMPLE Bar has made a use of the previous article 
which exceeds the limits of fair quotation, and without any acknow- 
ledgment of his indebtedness to the lady who had first written on the 
subject of Mrs. Sherwood’s story. 
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